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ABSTRACT 

This report is one of four describing a project wl)ich 
investigated the impact of Head Start parent participation on the 
program's quality, on institutional changes in the community, on the 
Head Start children, and on the Head Start parents themselves. .Two 
types of parent participation were investigated: (1) parents in 
decision-making roles, and (2) parents in learner roles. .Another type 
of involvement in which parents were paid employees in Head Start 
programs was also studied. .This report gives a summary of the 
project's methods and results, and includes the statistical data 
gathered from the 20 Head Start centers studied. ,ln general, results 
are supportive of high parent participation in both roles in 
relationship to all dependent variable areas. .Results also indicate 
that extensive parent involvement in Head Start centers appears to be 
related to the degree of involvement parents had in recognizing, 
pleuining and implementing inprovements \n the benters. .Related 
documents include PS 006 815, PS 006 816, and PS 006 817. (ST) 
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PREFACE 

This report is the nationwide research final technical report of a 
project carried out by MIDCO Educational Associates^ Inc.^ Denver, 
Colorado, under contract HEW-OS-72-45 to the Office of Child Development, 
Department of Hevilth, Education and Welfare, to study parent participation 
in Head Start. It is one of three reports submitted to OCD, DHLW, and 
presents in detail the methodology and results of the project. Another of 
the reports is devoted to the relevant antecedent literature and firsthand 
reportage of events which formed the basis of Head Start parent participation. 
The third report summarizes the entire project, and identifies implications 
which may be relevant to the future of parent participation in Head Start. 

The purpose of the project was, in the main, to investigate two types 

of parent participation: (1) parents in decision-making roles, and (2) parents 

in learner roles. Another type of involvement, parents as paid employees in 

Head Start, was studied as well. Four areas were investigated in relation to 

parent involvemeat. These were: (1) quality of Head Start programs, 

(2) change in community institutions, (3) Head Start children, and (4) the 

* 

parents of Head Start children. Both former and current children and parents 
were subjects of the study. 

The project began on November 8, 1971, and was completed within less than 
a year of that date. The work statement or Request for Proposals, which 
appears in Appendix A, describes the project originally requested by OCD. 
Several deviations from the research plan described in the work statement were 
made conjointly by MIDCO and OCD, so the work statement no longer represents the' 
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final plan of the study in all particulars. The methodology was planned and 
executed in close cooperation with the OCD Project Officer, Dr. Thelma Zener, 
and was reviewed at critical stages by OCD's review panel for this project. 
MIDCO also convened review panels at important stages of the project for their 
advice and recommendations. 

The research staff which carried out this project consisted of Dr. Donald 
G. Wargo, Dr. Bill Bassore, Mr, Ray Romero, Dr, C. Dean Miller, Dr. Eugene R. 
Getting, Dr. Joe Dinges, and Mr, Charles Mowry, Many paraprofessional and 
professional Associates worked in various stages on the project, particularly 
in connection with the data collection process. Head Start parents, program 
persons, and professional persons participated in the review panels covered by 
MIDCO, Rocky Mountain Behavioral Sciences Institute was the subcontractor for 
data processing and analysis. 
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SUMMARY OF PROJECT RESULTS 
' Introduction 

Parent participation has been a major component since the beginning of 
Project Head Start in 1965. Head Start Guidelines include parents as par- 
ticipants in decision-making about the nature and operation of the programs, 
participation in the classroom as paid employees, volunteers and observers, 
participation in educational opportunities developed by Head Start programs, 
and finally in terms of consulting with Head Start staff regarding their own 
children. Thus, parents have been conceived as both contributors to and 
beneficiaries of Head Start from its inception. ^ 

The rationale underlying parent involvement includes a number of assump- 
tions. First, it has been assumed that parent participation in decision-making 
roles would be good for program quality, since parents are acutely aware of 
their own children's needs. Secondly, it has been assumed that parent 
participation in decision-making roles would help parents to learn how to work 
within the community structure to achieve their goals, and in so doing gain 
a greater sense of competence. Third, the increased self-confidence and inner- 
<^^yect:ion gained by parents through participation is believed to have beneficial 
effects on their children's feelings, attitudes, motives, emotions, and 
consequently tLeir achievements. Finally, it is brlieved thai: such participa- 
tion would lead to changes in community institutions such that they would become 
more responsive to the needs of the poor. 
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By the same token, it has been assumed that parent involvement in learner 
activities may be a means of producing other desirable effects. For orAe, 
parents that participate as learners in Head Start programs might acquire 
skills and attitudes that will benefit their children's emotional and cognitive 
development, further, the increased feelings of competence and gratification - 
in child rearing resulting from participation in Head Start learner activities 
may well lead to improved self-concepts and increased effectiveness in general 
functioning, eventually leading to improvements in Head Start programs and 
community institutions. 

While there is widespread acceptance of the underlying assumptions, or 
theoretical basis, for parent participation in Head Start, the empirical 
foundation has not been established. Even though it is often difficult to 
rigorously assess the effects of on-going social-action programs, it is possible 
to collect systematic evidence with some scientific precision which may well 
cast light on the efficacy of the relevant aspects of such social-action 
programs. Such is the case in the present project. 

The purpose of the present project is to investigate the impact of 
Head Start parent participation in learner and decision-making roles, and 
to a lesser extent in the paid-employee role. Specifically, the purpose of 
the project was to assess the impact of these types of parent participation on 
Head Start program quality, on institutional changes in the community, on the 
Head-Start~children->- and -on-Head-Start-parents--themselves. — — 

Method 

Twenty Head Start Centers distributed across the 48 continental United 
States were selected for inclusion in the study based on a series of structured 
telephone interviews. Five were high on the degree to which they involved 
parents in both decision-making and learner activities; five were relatively 
low in the extent to which they involved parents in both decision -making and 
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learner activities; five were high in the extent to which they involved 
parents in decision-making activities^ while low in the extent to which 
they involved parents in learner activities? and, the remaining five were 
low in the extent to which they involved parents in decision-making 
activities, but high in the extent to which they involved parents in learner 
activities. 

In each of the twenty centers, samples of Head Start children and their 
parents were selected for study. Approximately twelve of these parent-child 
pairs weru currently in Head Start (Current Sample) , approximately eight pairs 
were in Head Start the preceding yaar (Former iSample) , but in kindergarten or 
first grade during the current year, and up tc four were paid employees of 
the Head Start center, while their child was currently or formerly in Head 
Start. 

Data collection teams were trained, and then sent into each of the 20 ' 
selected centers during the Spring of 1972. Parents completed a series of ^ 
self-report questionnaires and measures to assess attitudes and feelings, their 
community involvement, and self-concept. In addition, the extent and type 
of their individual involvement in Head Start was measured. Their Head Start 
children were individually administered a battery of tests designed to 
assess cognitive and intellectual development, school readiness, self-concept, 
social adjustment, and so forth. Program quality was assessed by specially 

^constructed .questionnaires_jcpmplete.d by Head Start staff and H ead St art _ 

parents, as well as by observational ratings made by data collection teams. 
Institutional change was assessed through a series of steps involving a lengthly, 
structured group interview with key parents and staff for the purpose of generating 

instances of ii.stitutional change, and then confirmation of these changes by a 

ft 

series of follow-up interviews. 
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Results 

A vast array of specific statistical results were .obtained. The data 
were ordered to see what patterns of results might emerge. Caution in 
intepretation of the results is Indicated. The study is an ex post facto 
effort, and causal relationship might sometimes be mistakenly inferred 
though seldom warranted. It is possible, nonetheless, to point to some 
important conclusions. 

In general, the results are supportive of high parent participation 
in both roles in relationship to all dependent variable areas. Parents who 
were high in £>oth decision-making and learner roles appeared most satisfied, 
had more self-confidence, greater sense of internal control, and greater 
assurance about their future than did parents who were low in participation. 
They also had children who performed better on intellective and task- 
oriented measures. Parents highly involved in Head Start were more involved 
in community institutional change efforts as well. High parent involvement 
in the decision-making role was more highly related to positive or desirable 
findings in all four dependent variables areas than was learner involvement, 
even though there was a general tendency for. parents who were high in one of 
the roles to be high in the other. The primary differences, in general, 
occurred between the parents who were not involved at all or at an absolute 
minimum, and those parents who were' involved to a greater extent. 



Centers with high parent participation in both roles appeared, best in 
program quality assessment. In general, the quality of classroom, administration, 
medical/dental and recruiting were reported as positive, while social services, 
nutrition, and career development fluctuated. Psychological services were 
generally rated lowest. An unexpected ..nd somewhat puzzling finding was that 
centers classified as low in both roles' were reported as the second strongest in 
in program quality by local staff and chainaen. 
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In the area of community institutional change, botli the greatest number 
of changes and the most significant changes were reported in centers ratsd 
high in both decision-making and learner activities. nters rated low in 
both roles reported the fewest and least important changes, while other center 
classifications were in between. The extent to which parents and centers 
participated in all stages of changes were directly related to the extent 
of parent participation. 

In general, the results are strongly supportive of positive relation- 
ships between Head Start parent participation and desirable functioning in 
the parents, desirable functioning in their Head Start chidren, high levels 
of program quality, and involvement in institutional changes. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The involvement of parents has been an integral part of Heaa Start from 
its beginning. The so-called "Cooke Memo" (Cooke ^ 1965) in generating the 
original Head Start objectives and the original Head Start guidelines (Head 
Starts 1967)^ spelled out^ cacplicitly^ v.'ays in which parents were to be 
involved. These included the following: participation in decision-making 
about the nature and operation of programs; participation .in the classroom as 
paid employees^ volunteers or observers;* visits with staff in the Head Start 
family's home; and^ participation in educational opportunities developed by 
Head Start programs. It is clear that a broad spectrum of parent peirticipation 
activities was intended ^ ranging from relatively passive involvement and focus 
on the parents* own Head .Stcurt children at the one extreme , through more 
active learning^ observing, and helping activities, to even more active 
involvement in planning and decision-making at every level of Head Start. The 
Head Start ^ency "application required agencies to describe 

their plans for attaining the objectives of parent participation on advisory 
groups, how they planned to involve parents in program operations, and ways 
in which the parents were to become beneficiaries of the program directly. 

r 

Thus, Head Start, while usually thought of as a program for preschool children 
of the poor, is tanaly a program intended to involve parents both as contributors 
and beneficiaries. 
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Prior to the conception of Head Start, several forces were interacting 
that influenced the direction and development of the nation's first widescale 
program for preschool children and families i 

In the early 1960 a knowledge base to justify a program for preschool 
children was emerging. Martin Deuvsch was having considerable success' in his 
work with "deprived" children. Bloom (1964) discussed the importance of early 
experiences upon the cognitive growth education achievement of children. 
Kagan and Moss (1962) pointed .out the specific influence of home and maternal 
factors in the development of young children. Parent participation in Head 
Start was to a large extent related to these developments. As Hess (1971) 
points out: 

A compelling line of argument was developed for parent participation 
in early education programs. It contended that early experience 
. affects subsequent intellectual and educational growth and achieve- 
ment, and that children who grow up in homes disadvantaged by racial 
discrimination and poverty have a deficit of experiences presumably 
essential for academic achievement in the public schools. 

The assumptions stated by Hess, though not necessarily reflective of his 
own position, became the underpinning for Project Head Start. The arguments 
for involving parents in the program were largely rehabilitative in nature. 
Their in^ejitjwas^^^^ peur ents " in providing a more adequate educational 

environment for their young children (p. 265-266)." 

At the same time, however, there was another set of arguments that 
emanated from a different direction. Although Head Start was conceived pri- 
marily as a program for young children, the context in which it developed was 
that of the Community Action Program (CAP) of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(GEO). In the words of the enabling legislation, a community action program was 
one "which is developed, conducted, and administered with the maximum feasible 
participation of the residents of the areas and members of the groups served. 
(Section 202a 3 of S. 2642 and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964). Thus, a 



second rationale for parent participation was a mandate in the legislation 
itself*, and the phrase, "maximum feasible participation" became a byword for 
this thrust. 

In Hess's view, the latter was primarily social and political in origin — 
as opposed to educational — • although one could argue that most rationales 
for overcoming the effects of deprivation are social in origin. According 
to Hess and his associates (1971) it was the impetus of the civil rights move- 
ment which preceded, but oniy barely, the enactment of the EOA that lead to the 
development • 

One feature of the civil rights movement was a bitter and articulate 
criticism of the public schools, especially in urban areas. Criti- 
cisms concentrated upon the lack of relationship between the educational 
experiences offered by the school and the local community's cultural 
experiences and needs (p. 266). 

There is no doubt that social eind political considerations were among 
the factors that influenced the design of -the program, as indeed they influenced 
the Economic Opportunity Act itself. At the same time, however, there was 
also a body of experience, knowledge, and a set of assumptions about the 
causes of deprivation that provided a rationale for this approach. Primarily, 
this set of assignptions was derived from s tudies by sociologists, anthropologists 
political scientists, cmd to some extent economists, who viexfdd deprivation 
not so much the result of faulty or inadequate socialization, but the conse- 
quence of the way our society was organized, and the fact that oiir major 
institutions, among which education was a prime example, were geared mainly to 
serving the middle class. In this view,- the aim of anti-poverty programs was 
not merely to provide additional services to the poor, but to make sure that the 
programs and services remained relevant to their aspirations and needs. 

*The complexities of and confusion* about this mandate are discussed in 
Chapters 2 and 3 of Perspectives on Parent Participation in Project Head Start , 
one of the accompanying reports for this project. 
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Prom this perspective^ the purpose of parent participation went far beyond 

the training or ^education of parents so they could provide a more adequate 

s 

educational environment for their young children within the family^ Here the 
emphasis was to give parents^ or other residents of poverty areas, a measure 
of control over the services and "programs that were intended for their 
benefit* 

According to Hess and his associates (1971); 

It was not widely recognized at' the time that the rationale and 
points of view that underlay these two influences — educational 
and political — soon would come into conflict* There may be an 
inherent contradiction between the argvmients that have to do with 
cumulative deficit and those which support ethnic pride and self- 
determination for ghetto communities (p* 266) . 

A somewhat similar concern is noted in the Request for Proposal that 

initiated this project: 

While the value of parent participation in the child *s develop- 
ment has long been recognized as a central element in optimum 
growth, the value of parent participation in'decision-making 
efforts about staffing, budget, curriculum, personnel and other 
matters relating to program operation has been questioned. We 
need to examine the Head Start experience for whatever guidance 
it cem offer as to whether the optimism about the value of the 
role of learner, and the skepticism about the values of the role 
of decision-maker as these have been realized in current educa- 
tional practice are justified (p. 3 of the Work Statement). 



Although several positive reasons for parent involvement are frequently 
cited, its efficacy does not go unchallenged. As Hess et. al * (1969) have 
pointed out, the school and the family perform sLtiilar functions with regard 
to child development, and may be regarded as competing agents of socialization. 
If one assumes that the educational system should have primary responsibility for 
the development of the child, then it would place the educational system in 
the role of the "expert," and the parent and family would assume a less impor- 
tant role. The positive effects of parent involvement are by no^eans universally 
accepted, either in terms of extent or "in terms of type of parent participation 
involved. The extent and type of involvement one might assume to be optimal 



would depend on the model of educational disadvantagement adhered to, as outlined 
by Hess et. al^. and discussed more thoroughly in Perspectives on Parent 
Participation in Project Head Start, the literature review for this project. 

It is out of this uncertainty that the question of the efficacy of^ 
parent involvement has arisen. Are the assumptions valid upon which Head 
Start parent participation is based? The present project has been carried out 
in an effort to help answer this question. 

The purpose of this project has been to investigate the impact of parent 
participation as decision-makers and as learners — and to a lesser extent, as 
paid employees — on Head Start program, quality, on institutional change, on the 
parents thontiselves, and on their Head Start children. More specifically, the * 
work statement setting forth the task of this project (RFP #2-72-HEW-OS) has 
presented the rationale in the form of assumptions to be examined. First, it 
has been assumed that parent participation in decision-making roles will be good 
for program quality, since parents are acutely aware of /their own children's needs. 
Secondly, it has been assumed that parent participation in decision-making roles 
would help parents to learn how to work within the community structure to 
achieve their goals, and in so doing gain a greater sense of competence. Third, 
the increased self-confidence and inner direction gained by parents through 
participation is believed to have beneficial effects on their children's 
feelings, attitudes, motives, emotions, and consequently their achievement. 
Finally, it is believed that such participation would lead to changes in community 
institutions such that they would become more responsive to the needs of the 
poor. In addition to parent involvement in decision-making, it has been assumed 
that involving parents in learner roles may be a means of producing other de- 
sirable effects. For one, parents who participate as learners in Head Start 
programs might acquire skills and attitudes which will benefit their children's 
©notional and cognitive development. Further, the increased feelings of 



competence and gratification in child rearing resulting from participation in 
Head Start lecurner activities may vrell lead to improved self-concepts and 
increased effectiveness in general functioning, eventually leading to improve- 
ments in Head Start "programs and community institutions • 

Thus, while there is a^iilosophical — theoretical basis behind the 
.parent involvement emphasis in Head Start/ and nimierous assumptions are 
made about its benefits for the children, the parents, the community, and the 
Head Start programs themselves, an empirical evaluation of parent participation 
in Head Start has not been carried out. It is the purpose of this project to 
evaluate the impact of parent participation in the Head Start context. 

In summary, ^then, the objective of the project was to provide evaluative 
information concerning four of the primary assumptions underlying Head Start 
programs: 

1. Assumption: Parent participation has positive effects on the quality 

of center progreuns. 

2. Assimiption: Parent participation has positive effects on community 

institutions. ' 

3. Assumption: Parent paorticipation has positive effects on the parents 

themselves. 

,4. Assimiption: Parent paurticipation has positive effects on their 
i Head Start, children. 
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METHOD 
Design of the Study 

It has been widely observed that Head Start centers vary greatly in the 
extend to which parents are involved. Some centers have more than 50 percent 
of the parents involved in their programs, while in other centers only a very 
small percentage of parents participate in decision-making and learning 
activities. The present project investigated these two types of parent 
participation at the center level. 

Four types of centers were selected to reflect the variation in extent 
and type of parent involvement which characterizes Head Start programs. Five 
centers were selected in each of the four types. Five centers had extensive 
involvement of large numbers of parents in both decision-making and in 

« 

learning activities; five centers had very little involvement of parents in 
either decision-making or in learning activities; five centers had extensive 
parent involvement in decision-making- and -little parent involvement in 
learning activities; and five centers had little parent involvement in • 
decision-making but extensive parent involvement in learning activitjes. These 
four groups of centers provided for comparisons of extent and type of paurent 
involvement at the center level. The dependent variables of program quality 
and institutional change were studied by making comparisons between groups of 
Head Start centers which varied ^according to extent cmd type of parent 
involvement* 



The second level of parent involvement studied was the wide Vcuriation in 
involvement existing among parents within Head Start centers. Every center 
appeared to have at least a few pcurents who were highly involved in the program 
even when the overall involvement of parents was low. Some centers had ex- 
tensive involvement of a majority of the parents in both roles. Peurents 
were selected within each of the four groups of centers according to the 
parents' involvement in their own Head Stcurt program. In each of the 20 centers 
one .group of parents was selected as being the most involved peurents in the 
program? another group of parents having little or no involvement in either 
role was selected? a third group of parents was selected on the basis of high 
involvement in decision-making but low involvement in learning activities? and a 
fourth group of parents was selected on the basis of low or no involvement in 
decision-making but high involvement in leeurning activites. A fifth group of 
parents was also selected at each center to investigate involvement in Head 
Start as paid employees. The same instrument was used to assess the extent 
and type of each parent's participation in Head Start. 

The results of the selection of parents within each of the 20 centers, grouped 
in the four categories of centers, is summarized in Table Dl. The results 
indicate that" classifications of pcurents involvement were reasonably accurate 
with respect to the variations of peurcnt participation across centers and 
within a single Head Start center. 

The same criteria was used to classify psurents within each of the four 
groups of centers. Even though the number of parents selected at each center 
was approximately the same, the number fulfilling the criteria for. high 
involvement in both roles was neeurly twice as high in the HiHi group of 
centers c^s in the LoLo group of centers. This was anticipated and supported 
the observation that there were at least a few highly involved parents in every 
Head Start center and many highly involved parents in some centers. 
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The parents who were highly involved in both roles were compared with the 
parents who had little if any involvement in either role to study effects on 
parents and children in relation to extent of paurent involvement. The parents 
who were highly involved in one role but not in the other provided two groups 
which varied in terms of type of involvement. It is important to note that 
parents who were selected as having high involvement in one role but not in 
the other role had much lower involvement scores than parents who were highly 
involved in both roles. The parents who were paid employees represent another 
type of involvement in Head Start and were similar in parent involvement to 
the group of parents highly involved in both roles. Because of -this they 
represent extent (strength) of involvement much more clearly than type q£ 
involvement. \ \ 

The details of the procedures used to select centers and parents will be 
presented in the paragraphs which follow. Centers were selected primarily to 
study effects of parent participation on program quality and institutional 
change. Within each center parents were selected on the basis of their 
involvement in order to study the effects of extent and type of parent involve- 
ment on parents and their children. Limitations and advantages of ex post 
facto studies will be discussed as part of the design of the study. 

There was no experimental manipulation involved in the study. In one 
sense there were two "treatments" which were of interest: (1) extent and 
type of parent involvement as reflected in a total Head Start program; and 
(2) extent and type of individual pcurent involvement within a Head Start 
program., it was anticipated that the two "treatments" were related, and the 
data indicate that individual parent participation does covcory with overall 
parent involvement in a program. 
Ex Post Facto Research Designs 

In the evaluation of programs with social-action orientation, it is 
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seldom possible to perform a true experiment. That is, one is simply pro- 
hibted from any manipulation of the variables of interest* These variables 
of interest, the so-called independent variables, cam only be assessed in 
terms of their most salient descriptive features, and perhap^iii terms of 
some scale "of level or suspected potency. Correlated effects may then be 
measured. The observed differences among the dependent measures are then 
attributed to the differential status of the comparison groups on the 
independent variables. As Campbell and Stanley (1963) have noted, there are 
some problems in making causal inferences in research that involves the use 
of non-manipulable characteristics. There are several problems with such 
designs. These involve primarily the fact that the groups formed on the 
basis of any particular set of characteristics were self-selected. There was 
no random assignment to conditions, but rather the subjects arrived at their 
differential status through the operation of any number of both guessed-at and 
unimagined factors. Since use must be made of naturally-occurring "treatments" 
there is no guarantee that the classification veiriables are those involved in 
the obsejnred differences. " The problem is o^e of assigning cause-effect 
relationships. 

Nonetheless, this type of design can still be highly valuable. For 
example, absence of significance could enable the investigator to dismiss a 
particular factor. Unfortunately, with a significant result, the universe of 
potential rival hypotheses may be nearly infinite. In the present investigation, 
for example, if there were a relationship between parent involvement and a 
variable labeled "responsibility" it is perhaps as likely that a sense of 
personal responsibility leads parents to become involved in Head Start 
programs as it is that such involvement produces an increased sense of personal 
responsibility. Further, some other unknown factor could underly both 
variables. We must consider the total pattern of the data in order to select 
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the most promising of the alternate hypotheses. Such research is valuable and 
often, obtains provocative emd meaningful data when other approaches are not 
fecisible, but a thorough treatment of the basic characteristics of the research 
population is essential to the inferential process. Differences among the 
canparison groups must be tested^ and where such differences in status are 
found to exists the extent to which- those variables might relate to differences 
in the criteria must be considered. In this way^ competing or alternative 
explanations can be profitably explored. 

Such an analysis is intrinsic to adequate ex post facte research. In 
the present case^ this approach has been utilized along with extensive 
measurement. The fact that outcomes have been measured in a number of ways 
adds inferential strength in that the entire pattern of results can be considered 
in terms of its logic. Certain factors should be found together; others should 
not. Logical patterns tend to have higher validity than individual findings. 
Nevertheless, since all of the vari2di>les that may contribute to both independent 
variable emd dependent vfiuried^le status Ccuinot be known, significant effects 
must be considred as indicative of possibilities rather thcui as conclusive. 
Even this, however, represents a considerable advance over hypotheses based only 
upon subjective evaluations. In a practical sense, ex post facto rese2u:ch 
often provid es the only data base available on which to make decisions and^ 
develop policies . When used appropria tely and with ca ution, it is far superior 
to no data bas e at al l._^ 

While there are problems in the interpretability of results acquired through 
ex post facto research, its uses are also readily apparent. Specifically^ 
there are at lea^t three products of major importance: 

!• The results can indicate, because of non«-significant differences 
or small meeui. differences, that p:.eviously accepted hypotheses or supposedly 
logical relationships are inaccurate and should be dropped or modified. 
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2. The new hypotheses that derive from the results form a better ^age^ 
fog p olicy de cisi on s th a n personal judgement^_with no^ta base, 

3. Future research can be planned fp.r more effectively — the detailed 
results can indicate which personality factors^ selection factors, or 
program types are more pertinent; the concurrent validity and reliability of 
instruments and measurement procedures can be evaluated and used to improve 
measurement quality; the findings about populations, program types, and 
practical field contingencies' can lead to better experimental design; and, 
most important of all, the pattern of results can suggest far more meaningful 
and sophisticated hypotheses for future research. 

These are the primary benefits^ t5x^^ may be derived from the results 
of such research. Any research is subject to sources of invalidity; but, 
when consider d in terms of the objectives of the type of research aimed at 
the evaluation and innovation of social-action programs, the cxirrent approach 
perfoxns a set of valuable services. It provides information that can be 
used in administrative decision-making and program redesign. It also provides 
a sharper focus for any subsequent research. 

The Study Population 
Selection Procedure for Center Selection an d Classification 

The ma-^or Q^jprti ye in selecting sites was to obtain Head St art centers 
which varied in parent participation with respect to eactent of involveme nt an d 

^yp^ o f in volvcjnent^^ T his would make it possible to make comparisons between 

groups of centers to examine the relationships between extent and type of 
parent involvement and the dependent variables of program quality and institu- 
tional change. An outline of the procedures used in selecting 20 centers will 
be presented in this* section. 

A 10 percent sample of the 943 grantee agencies listed as of March 1, 1S71, 
was contacted as the first step in the site selection procedure. The number of 
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grantees selected from each HEW-OCD region out of the 94 agency sample was 
determined by the number of children in full-year Head Start programs in each 
region, based on OCD statistics as of June 30, 1971 • For example, Region VI 
contained 13.7 percent of the total number of full-year Head 'Start children. 
Thus, 13.7 percent of the total 94 grantees, or 13 agencies, were randomly 
selected from all of the grantees in Region VI. The same procedure was 
followed for each of the 10 r%ions. No agencies existing outside the 
continental 48 states were included. Table D2 contains the distribution of 
Head Start children by HEW region as of June 30, 1971. 

The 94 grantee agencies selected for the sample were sent a letter 
containing a brief explanation of the study and were asked to participate in 
the telephone survey. Each agency was asked to return a postcard indicating 
the best time to be contacted by phone. A copy of the questions to be asked 
in the telephone survey were mailed along with the first letter to enable the 
.agency directors, or their representatives, to gather the information needed 
for the intexn^iew. 

The ratings of agency directors obtained in the first, or Set I interview^ 
were designed to select the forty centers to be siirveyed during the second tele 
phone survey. After the second telephone survey with the Set II questions, 
the info rmation provided by^ the cyenter director and the chairman of the 
Center committee was used to assign rat ings of parent participation in each 
center. ' 

The development of the questions and procedures for Telephone Surveys 
Sets I and II was a joint effort of Head Start parents, administrative staff, 
teachers, research staff and specialists in parent participation. Pretesting 
was done at one Head Start center and involved members of the center conunilftee 
and policy council for the sponsoring agency. 
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TABLE D2 . 
DISTRIBUTION OF HEAD START CHILDREN 
BY HEW REGION AS OF JUNE 30, 1971 
Huober of Children for which Grants were Funded 



Full Year 



Rep.lon 


Full-D.ny 


Part-Day 


Total 


Percentage* /?1 




I 


1,592 


11,515 


13,107 


5.0 


4.7 


5 


II 


7,1A9 


17,686 


2A,835 


9.4 


8.8 


9 


III 


5,7.9 


12,A07 


18,126 


6.8 


6.4 


6 


IV 


35,087 


A6,763 


81,850 


30.9 


29.0 


29 


V 


6,795 


29,180 


35,975 


13.6 


12.8 


13 


VI 


15,838 


20,420 


36,258 


13.7 


12.9 


13 


VII 


1,A09 


13,738 


15,1A7 


5.7 


5.4 


5 


VIII 


196 


6,985 


7,181 


2.7 


2.5 


3 


IX 


2,720 


20,90A 


23,624 


8.9 


8.4 


3 


X 


1,91A 


.6,853 


8,767 


3.3 


3.1 


3 




78,A19 


186,451 


264,870 


100.0% 


94.0 


94 



Note.— *Percentage refers to regional percentage of national 
total. 

#1 Number of grantee agencies by region selected from the 
national grantee agencies based on percentage of national total. 
§2 Number of grantee agencies to be selected In each region. 



The Set I interview guide included questions about both grantee operated 
and delegate agency operated Head Start programs funded by the grantee. Each 
director was asked to provide the names of delegate agencies which had pro- 
grams that were representative of the total Head Start programs funded by the 
grantee, along with the names of five centers. It was necessary to select 
centers havi ng at lea st two classrooms in order to have a laxge enough enroll- 
ment to be able to select approximately 24 parents and children who met 
certain criteria needed to form comparison groups. ^ upper of five 

classrooms was selected in order to simplify the administrative problems 
associated with data collection. 

The following information was gathered on each of the representative 
centers selected by the director of the grantee agency: 

1. Ethnic composition of the centers* 

2. Name of the director of each center. 

3. Name of the chairman of the center committee. 

4. Addresses and phone ntambers (if available) of center director and 
chairman of the center committee. 

5. A designation of grantee or delegate agency operated center. 

6. If operated by a delegate agency, the name of the director of the 
delegate agency. 

7. A designation of each center showing the feunilies being served in 
relation to urban, suburban or rural backgrounds. 

8. length of time the Head Start program had been in operation at 
each center* 

9. A statement regarding research involvement or special projects which* 
might affect the center to such an extent that it shoUld not be 
included in the study. . / 

10. A rating of parent participation in decision-making. 
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11. A rating of parent participation in learning , 

A definition and description of opportunities for parent participation 
in decision-making and learning activities ^/as included in the letter sent 
to each of the 94 agency Directors. 
Results of Telephone Sarvey Interview; Set I 

Ninety-one of the 94 directors of grantee agencies were contacted. 
Two agencies were no longer operating Head Start programs, and contact was 
never successfully made with anyone at one agency, even though the agency was 
still operating a Head Start program. Of the 91 agencies contacted, two did 
not cooperate and put off project personnel until a deadline was passed. 
Twenty grantee agencies did not have any cen±ers that^me t^h^ criteria for 

■j-y-l^^m^P?^.. P^~^^ Sixty-nine grantee agencies had two to five centers 

which met the criteria for the study. 

A total of 211 Head Start centers, selected as representative centers by 
69 grantee agencies, formed the pool from which 40 centers were selected for 
intensive study. In selecting these 40 centers, consideration was given to 
whether or not the Head Start programs were operated by grantee or delegate 
agencies, which geographic region they were in^^^Jhat their ethnic composition 
was, and whether their designation was urban, suburbem, or rural. 
Results of the Telephone Survey: set II 

Letters were sent to the .chairman of the center committee and the Directors 
of the 40 Head Start centers selected following the first telephone survey. 
The letters included a brief description of the purpose of the study, a copy 
of the interview schedule which would be used to gather information about 
parent participation in their Head Start program, and a request for their 
assistance in helping to conduct the study. 

The interview guide for Telephone Survey Set II (Appendix b3 contained 
34 questions designed to assess the extent and type of parent 
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participation in each of the forty centers. A coding scheme was developea to 
assign a niimerical rating to the information obtained on each of the 34 
questions ~ an index of the 40 centers surveyed during the second set of 
telephone interviews. 

One of the forty centers did not meet- the criteria for inclusion in the 
study when additional information was obtained about the center, one center 
was atypical in that it was operated primarily for families having one or 
both parents in college. Another center did not provide enough information 
during the interview to classify the center. Thirty-seven of the 40 centers 
provided the information needed to assess the extent of parent participation 
in decision-making and learning activities. 

Results of Telephone Survey set II are reported in Table D3. The center 
ratings of parent participation in decision-making activities ranged from a low 
77 to a high of 146. Center ratings of parent participation in lecirning 
activities ranged from a low of 37 to a high of 96. The center ratings of 
parent particiption were made by MIDCO*s research staff. 
Final Selection of Twenty Centers 

Based on the infoannation obtained during Telephone Survey II, a total of 
^20 centers were selected. Table D4 is pr^^sented to illustrate and summarize 
the ratings used to classify the twenty centers into four groups based on extent 
and type of parent involvement reported in the Set II interviews. Five sites 
were selected in each of four combinations of high and low parent participation 
in decision-making activities. Centers were selected not only on the basis of 
parent participation scores, but with an attempt to balance on geographic 
area, ethnic composition, rural-urban locale, and grantee vs. delegate agency 
administration so that these factors would be relatively unconfounded wi^.h the 
parent participation variables. 
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TABLE D4 



Numerical Ratings and Distributions of Extent and 
Type of Parent Participation of the Twenty 
Centers Selected to Form Four Groups of Centers 



Center Classification of 
Parent Participation in Learning Activities 



HIGH 



LOW 



*>' • 1 i • 






L. 


146 






CO 

58 


134 


96 


124 


52 


123 


77 


119 


56 


123 


67 


117 


55 


131 


77 


109 


50 


y = 131.4 ■ 


77.4 


X = 119 


54.2 


D.M. 


. L. 


D.M. 


L. 


97 


67 


100 


49 


97 


66 


91 


41 


93 


82 


83 


52 


88 


65 


81 


46 


87 


67 


77 


57 


X = 92.4 


69.4 


X = 86.4 


49 
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Comparison Groups 

The fotir groups of centers represent four combinations of extent and type 
of parent participation in Head Start programs. Differences between groups of 
centers were studied in relation to parent participation, viewed as a total 
program variable and its effects on program quality and institutional change. 
The general pattern of overall parent participation Vciried greatly among the 
four groups of centers. Two of the fotir groups of centers (HiHi and LoLo) provide^ 
comparisons based on extent of parent participation. Two of the four groups of 
centers (HiLo and LoHi) provide compau:isons based on type of parent participation 
inasmuch as each group of centers cended to reflect higher parent participation 
in one role than in the other role. 



Comparisons between groups of parents were made based on the variables as 
laid out in Tables D5 and D6. To study the effects of the extent of parent 
participation, comparisons were made between two groups of parents, one of 
which had high involvement in both roles while the other group had little or 
no involvement in both roles. The measurement of long-term effects necessitated 
consideration of the current-former status of parents. The effects of extent 
of parent participation, along with concern about status (passage of time) 
resulted in a 2 x 2 factorial paradigm for data analysis as indicated in 
Table D5. 



TABLE D5 



Extent of Parent Participation 




High in Both Roles 
(HiHi) 



Low in Both Roles 
: (LoLo) 



It is importamt to note that the two groups consisted of parents selected 
from all four groups of centers, using the same criteria in all four groups. 
The actual criteria used to select parents will be presented later in this 
section. 

In order to study the effects of type of parent participation/ comparisons 
were made between two groups of parents? each group had high participation in 
one role but not in the other role. Table Db contains a factoral paradigm in 
which type of involvement an^ status represent the two factors. 

TABLE D6 
Type of Parent Involvement 



A limited number of subjects were selected to include a third type of 
parent involvement: paid employment in Head Start programs. Upon examining 
the parent participation scores of the paid employees it was found that employ- 



learnin g activities; paid employees were very similar to those parents who were 

highly involved in both roles. Therefore, this group of p-^rents could not 

be used in studying effects due to type of involvement. Paid employees were 

used as another comparison group to study extent of parent participation. 

They were compared with the HiHi group of parents to assess the effects of paid 

employment vs. the absence of paid employment, with other participation held constant. 



High in Decision-Making 
Low in Lecucnincf 



Low in Decision-Making 
High in Learning 




jjent was coupled with extensive participation in both decision-making and 
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Data Collection Teams 

Selection 

Following the selection of the twenty sites to be studied^ it was 
necessary to recruit paraprofessionals in those communities to assist in 
handling the on-site data collection. Interviews were arranged at each site 
through local Head Start staff for three potential "community intearviewers" 
to meet separately with MIXO field research personnel. Hiring of community 
interviewers was done at this time, and a selection of an alternate at each site 
was made in case the first choice was not able to fulfill his agreement. 

Each data collection team consisted of (two members, a paraprof essional from 
the local community and a highly trained persoK in education or the behavioral 
sciences from outside the community who acted as team leader. Paraprofessional 
selection procedures took various factors into account, including the ability to 
work with a professional, distance and cost of travel, ethnic considerations 
with regard to the local site, knowledge of rural or urban situations (as the 
site called for), skills in research or survey, rapport with local community 
people axid Head Start parents, and knowledge and experience in Head Start. 

To assure finding paraprofessionals of higiiest calibre, a personal interview 
was conducted to determine whether applicants met the following minimal criteria: 

l.,!rhe applicant must have respect and rapport with the cc»ranunity, parents, 
agency, and staff. 

2. The applicant must be able to keep information confidential. 

3. The applicant must possess the necessary .language skills for talking 
easily with parents. 

4. The applicant must be able to take and follow' instructions. ' 

5. The applicant must be representative of the major ethnic group of the 
Head Start center* 
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6* The applicant must be willing to work with and coordinate the 
'interviews of the MIDCO child interviewer. 

7. The applicant must be reliable, prompt and responsible. 

8. The applicant should 'be free to have three days of intensive training 
in Denver. 

9. The applicant must be free to work during April or May. 

10. The applicant must have access to a car. 

11. The applicant must have access to a telephone. 

12. The applicant should be free to work some evenings. 

The other member of each data collection team was the professional who 
served as the team leader, tested the children, assessed program quality, 
conducted the Center Committee meeting determining institutional change, and 
was responsible for the overall data collection for a given site. 

Selection of the professional data collector was based on hisAer . 
expertise in relating to children and communities, availability, skill in 
group work and knowledge of data collection procedures. ^ . 

Training 

Pretest experience was invaluable for the purpose of pointing out particular 
areas which should be incorporated in training the survey teams. Training was 
geared to meet the needs which would allow each data collector to do an 
effective job in carrying out assigned tasks. The training was conducted by 
MIDCO with assistance from professional training consultants. Both the pro- 
fessional and paraprof essional survey team members were brought to Denver for an 
intensive three day training session to prepare them for on-site data collection. 

The training for the paraprofessionals and professionals included inform- 
ation on the project and its overall objectives, the research design and the 
task of data collection teams, information about tlie Head Start center, role of 
the professional team leader and the paraprof essional community interviewer. 
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procedures for data collection^ procedures or reporting and returning data, 
logistic information, etc. The session included specific training for both 
paraprofession?! and professional team members in interview methods and work 
on all instruments to be used in the field \7hich called for specific skills or 
instructions. Considerable time was spent in preparing the data collectors for 
possible problems to be encountered in the field. (See Appendix for the train- 
ing program schedule.) 
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Parent-Ch ild Selection and Classification 
. In the selection of the subject sample within each center, the primary 
purpose of the study did not pcjrmit the selection of a random sample of parents 
and children. Rather, parents were selected on the basis of the strength of 
their involvement in each of the two types of parent participation activities, 
learner activities and (decision-making activities and were studied along with 
their Head Start children. 

' Decision-making activities as defined for the purpose of this study, 
.included service on the policy council, policy committee, and center or 
• classroom parent committee or sub-committees. Less formally, they included 
parent initiated requests for center activities, program changes and program 
Improvements.- (Appendix ' for Decision-Making Activities: Parent Selection 
Guided) 

r 

Learner activities as defined for this study, included parent participation 
at the center level as observers, volunteers, and/or paid employees in educational 
activities, such as helping to prepare and serve food; in the health component, 
..jsuch as accompanying children to the dentist or doctor's office, in the 
administrative component, such as assisting and record keeping, etc. More 
Informally, but just as important, it included parents as learners who were 
involved in basic adult education programs, community improvement activities, ' 
and home visitation contacts with the Head Start staff. (Appendix C3 for 
Learning Activities: Parent Selection Guide.) 

In each of the twenty cent.'irs studied, twenty-four parent-child pairs were 
selected. From the twenty-four parent-child pairs selected, twelve of the 
parent-child pairs were "current" parents and "current" Head Start children, 
if the child was currently in Head Start and had been enrolled in the program 
Since September, 1971. Eight of the parent-child pairs were "former" parents 
and "former" Head Start children, as defined by the child having been in Head 
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Start in the academic year precedixig the current one^ not yet seven years of 
age, and if he was currently in kindergarten or first grade • The remaining 
four parent-child pairs were "paid employee" parents and "paid employees" 
children f if one of the parents was a paid employee of the center and worked at 
least ten hours per week since the beginning of the current academic yeax, 
and so long as that employee's child met the requirements for being either ' 
a current Head Staurt child or a former Head Start child r as defined in the 
preceding tm classifications. 

Within each of the two major classifications ~ former and current ~ 
parents were further selected on the basis of the degree or strength of 
involvement or participation in Head Start. More specifically, the parents 
were selected by the local parent involvement/ social services staff member and 
the MIDCO staff meml^r during the preliminary site visit. 

During the initial visit, the MIDCO staff first oriented the local parent 
involvement/social services staff member with (1) the definition of learner and 
decision-making roles and (2) decision-making activities/learning activities 
as presented in the parent selection guide. (Appendix C-1, 0-2, and C-3) The local 
staff monber was asked to select parents who would fit into each of the 

following four categories: 

1. High in decision-making act ' les and high in learning activities. 

2. High in decision-making activities and low in learning activities. 

3. Low in decision-making activities and high in learning activities. 

4. Low in decision-making activities and low in learning activities. 
During the selection procedure, the MIDCO staff member checked with the 

local parent involvement/ social services staff member on each parent into the 
four above categories. Alternates were selected for each of the categories.* 
An attempt was made to obtain four each" in the HiHi and LoLo subject categories, 
and two each in the HiLo (i.e., high decision-maker, low learner) and LoHi 
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(i.e., low decision-maker, high learner) categories, for current parents. 
For former parents, two each were obtained in the HiHi and LoLo categories, 
and two each in the HiLo and LoHi categories. 

In addition, efforts were made to balance or select parents on the basis 
of ethnicity. Attempts were made to maintain ethnic proportion within each 
of the four cells at each center. 

' Only one parent was selected for study from each family unit. A 
selected parent did not have to be a biological parent. The parent who had 
been most involved with the Head Start program was selected for interview 
and testing whenever there were two parents in the household. 
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Criteria Used to Categorize Parents 

All parents^ exlcuding paid employees, were combined to form a single 
group, and a distribution of parent participation scores was developed for 
decision-making scores and for learning scores separately. The distributions 
were badly skewed in a positive direction. Therefore, the median scores were 
used as a cutting point in selecting groups of parents. Those parents who were 
above the median for both roles were put in the HiHi category and were viewed 
as having high involvement in both roles (N - 136) . Those parents who were 
above the median for decision-making and below the median for learning were 
put in the HiLo category (N = 51). Parents below the median in decision-making 
and above the median in learning were assigned to the xoHi category, (N = 30). 
The remaining group of parents were below the median for both decision-making 
and learning. This group contained parents who had some pcurticipation in one 
or both roles but less than paurents in the HiHi, RiLo, and LoHi categories. 
A decision was made to select from this group parents with almost no participa- 
tion. A zero peurticipation score in decision-making and a score of four and 
below in lecurning were the criteria; used to select the parents low in partici- 
pation in both roles. It was possible to obtain a score of four in learning 
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activities v th minimal effort and participation due to the coding procedure used 
to assign participation scores for the leearning role. A group of parents were 
selected on this basis to form the LoLo category of parent participation (N = 66). 

A total of 45 paid employees were above the medieui score for both roles. 
The N of 53 reported in Table Dl contains eight paurents who did not meet the 



criteria for HiHi participation and were eliminated from the paid employee group 
for data analyses. | 

The meocimum possible scores were 41 for decision-making and 41 for learning. 

Even though the maximum possible sdores were identical the obtained scores were 
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much higher for leaning than for ^ecision-making. This was due to the coding 



procedures used to assign numbers to parent activities and to the different 
kinds of questions used to determine decision-making and learning scores. The 
highest scores obtained by any parent were 28 for decision-making and 37 for 
learning* It is important to note that both high and low participation scores 
were found in each of the four groups of centers. 

Differences in the two distributions of scores are reflected in the two 
medians; 2.5 for decision-making and 10.5 for learning. These differences are 
reflected in the means reported in Table Dl. The mean learning score is 
consistently larger than the mean decision-making score. Obtaining a score 
above the median in decision-making would rec[uire active participation in 
more than one of the following: (1) center or class committee, (2) policy 
committee, and (3) policy council. To obtain a score above the median in 
learning, active participation in several learning activities would be required. 
The variation in parent participation within each of the four groups of centers 
was apparent in that it was possible to select parents having high participation 
scores and parents having low participation scores in each of the centers. 

It was difficult to find parents who had a high score in one role and 
a low score in the other role. This has been reflected in comparatively small 
numbers of parents in the HiLo and LoHi parent participation categories. 
The high-low parent participation differences within the HiLo and LoHi groups 
of parents was much less than the differences between the HiHi and LoLo groups 
of parents. The lack of large differences between participation scores for the 
two roles within the HiLo and LoHi group may account for the small number of 
differences found between these two groups of parents., 

Primary. Variables and Instrumentation 
The major objective for the study was to examine the effects of parent 
participation in decision-making and learning on: (1) parents, (2) their 
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children, (3) program quality, and (4) institutional change. This section 
is designed to present brief descriptions of the independent and dependent 
variables, the constructs being studied, selection of instruments, and informa- 
tion about each instrument* Results of pretesting and prior experience in 
use of the instruments is included • 

Independent Variables 
The two types of parent involvement constituted the major independent 
variables: (1) participation in decision-making activities, and (2) partici- 
pation in learning activities. For the purpose of this project, decision- 
making activities included service on the policy council, policy committee, 
and center or classroom parent committees. They included parent initiated 
requests for center activities, program changes and program improvements. 
Learner activities included parent participation at the center level as 
volunteers, observers, and in educational activities such as helping to 
prepare and serve food; in the health component, such as acccxnpanying children 
to the dentist or doctor's office; in the administrative component, such as 
assisting with record keeping; etc. More formal learning activities included 
participation in Head Start sponsored adult education programs, community 
improvement activities, workshops, and special activities developed for 
parents to acquire information and a better understanding of consumer buying, 
nutrition, and health care and needs of young children. 

A questionnaire was designed to assess the extent of each parent's 

r- i « 
participation in both roles. (Appendix El). Twelve items in the questionnaire 

were used to assess participation in decision-making activities and eleven items 

were used to assess participation in learning activities. The actual parent 

participation scores which were obtained ranged from 0 to 28 for decision-making 

and from 0 to 37 for learning. 



When the questionnaire was pretested, every parent was properly classified 
as HiHi or LoLo according to the designations provided by the parent involve- 
ment coordinator and cliainnan of the center committee. Classification of 
parents who were actively involved in one role but not the other was also 
consistent with the designations of the parent involvement coordinator and 
chairman of the Center Committee with respect to the relative degree of involve- 
ment in the two roles. 

Paid employment constituted an independent variable in which parent 
involvement constituted employment in some aspect of the Head Start program. 
To be included in the sample of paid employees the parents had to be employed 
by the center since the beginning of the 1971-1972 academic year and average ten 
hoturs or more per week. Employment constituted a third type of parent involve- 
ment in addition to decision-making and learning roles. 



Dependent Variables 



The l^yf .dependent variable areas in the present project were Head Start 




Parents were tested by using self-report questionnaires covering the areas of 
general satisfaction and quality of life, alienation and locus of control, 
attitudes toward education and self-concept. Children were given tests that 
evaluated several aspects of social, emotional and school adjustment, The**^' 
assessment of program quality involved separate evaluations of 15 different 
aspects of the program through surveys of center staff, as well as by surveys 
of parents and by direct observation. Institutional changes were first 
identified by a structured group meeting with the center director and parents 
who had experience on the Center Committee, Policy Committee, or Policy 
Council. Following that group meeting, community representatives were in- 
terviewed as to whether or not the change had occurred and to assess their 
perceptions of how parents were involved at the different stages of change. 

The sections which follow include information about the selection and 
construction of the instruments used to collect information in each of the 
four areas of measurement. 
Measures to Assess Effects on Parents 

The evaluation of the impact of parent involvement is concerned with the 
degree to which the type and amount of involvement covaury with a set of 
prp-Selected measures of the parents in the following areas j 

1. General satisfaction with life. 

2. peelings of social isolation and locus of control, 

3. Attitudes toward education. 

4. Relationship to the community.- 

5. Self-concept. 
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An extended questionnaire (Appendix El) was developed for parents which 
took from 45 minutes to an hour to complete. The first page was filled out 
by the interviewer from Head Start records and included basic demographic and 
background characteristics about the family. Where records were incomplete, 
the interviewer obtained the data directly from the peurent. Questions related 
to parent participation in learner and decision-making roles, community 
involvement, and program quality are presented in detail in other sections of 
this report. The remaining tests and ratings relate to the parents' attitudes, 
their general satisfaction with life, alienation and locus of control, attitudes 
toward education and their self-concepts. 
General Satisfaction with Life 

Several different approaches were taken to measure general satisfaction. 
The first questions were asked directly by the interviewer. Question one was: 
••Taking all things together, how would you say things are these days ~ would 
you say you are very happy, pretty happy, or not too happy t^ese days?^^ 

The item was designed to elicit a global feeling of j|atisfaction or 
happiness. This type of item is most commonly used by sociologists to assess 
dissatisfaction in various parts of a population, or by social psychologists 
as a measure of alienation in particular groups. The item was used by Gurin, 
eib al. (1960), with a sample of over 2,000, and later by Bradburn and 
Coplovitz (1965) with another 2,000 stibjects. 

Another very similar questions has also been used in national surveys 
(Converse and Robinson, 1965; Survey Research Center, 1968): •'In general, 
how satisfying do you find the way you're spending your life these days? 
Would you call it completely satisfying, pretty satisfying, or not very 
satisfying? •• • 

The questions are reviewed in Measures of Social Psychological Attitudes 
by Robinson and shaver (1969) . ThejlJpoint out that questions of this type are 
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wid'-iy useful to social scientists with a variety of goals. In small sjunples, 
reliabilities (Kendall's tau) of .42 to .59 were found across four to eight 
month gaps* Although these reliabilities are somewhat low, less than two 
percent of respondents select the opposite extreme. The distribution of 
replies was noted to be remarkably consistent, even through crises such as the 
Cuban missile crisis. 

I 

There were no significant differences across sex, married people were more 
satisfied than single, and younger people ^^tended toward greater satisfaction. 
As might be expected, higher social status is related to higher satisfaction. 
In general, scores go up with income and education. Of greater importance 
to the present study, persons with high self-esteem tend to have higher scores, 
as do those with less alienation. Individuals who are actively involved in 
their leisure time or in the community also tend to show greater general 
satisfaction. Although the measures are relatively crude, they have been 
related to a wide variety of variables that are ijnportant in considering parent 
involvement in Head Start, and data are available on large samples. 

A similar measure is a ladder scale developed by Cantril (1965), and also 
reviewed by Robinson and Shaver (1969). This scale was adopted somewhat for 
the study, asking the Head Start parents to indicate where they were on the 
scale at present, where they were a couple of years ago (presumably before 
recent Head Start influences), and where they expect to be in the future (a 
measure of expectancy for the future or of "hope"). 

The ladder scale was intended to, provide a measure of extent of change 
and of expected change. However, after examining tentative results from the 
pilot study and discussing it with review panelists, the panel decided that 
the ladder raw score for satisfaction and the difference intervals. were 
susceptible to a wide variety of scaling influences, and that they led to serious 
analytic problems. Instead, a simple change score was adapted for use 
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with this scale, coding a change for the better over time as a 3.00, and a 
change for the worse as 1*00; no change was coded as 2.00. 

A four-point semantic differential-type rating scale was developed to 
assess charige during the past two yeeirs. Pairs of adjectives or phrases were 
placed at opposing ends, and the same adjectives were rated for "Now" and for 
"Then** defined as "a couple of years ago". The Now and Then ratings were 
made next to each other to encourage the parents to show change. 

Although a rating by an individual of his feelings as they existed 
in the past does not indicate where he actua'^^'v was and is not as good as 
an actual pretest would be, when combined with a present rating, it does 
provide some indication of how the parents feel things have changed for them. 
It is the only course open to obtaining an estimate of direct change in an 
ex post facto > study such as this. 

Two sets of scales were used related to general satisfaction. One dealt 
with affective feelings (i.e., happy family-- sad family), the other evaluated 
success and skill (i.e., skilled— not skilled.) In the pilot data, these 
measures all showed positive correlations with each other, indicating that 
they were measuring some general characteristic or characteristics. Most of 
the correlations across different methods were positive but not high, also 
suggesting the different approaches usee to measure, or the characteristics 
measured, were not identical across all scales. 

A further test was made to determine whether the measures had any 
sensitivity to changing conditions If they were too stable, they would not 
be good measures to assess chsuiging conditions. A small group of disadvantaged 
had been followed up for the past three years on a project conducted by the 
Colorado State University Experimental Manpower Laboratory in Denver. A pilot 
study on twelve employed and 12 unemployed persons from this group showed that, 
on all but one item of the Then and Now Scale, the presently employed group rated 



themselves and their current condition higher on Now than on Then* The unemployed 
group tended to rate themselves as worse off now than they were a couple of 
years ago, even though they were unemployed then as well. Thus, the one small 
study on this new measure suggests more than face validity. 
Alienation and Locus of Control . 

Two measures of social alienation have been included in the study. One 
was developed by Jessor { 1968) . The other 

by McClosky and Schaar (Reviewed in Robinson Shaver, 1969). The McClosky 
and Shaar scale has been used extensively in large samples and has been found 
to be related to more different correlates than, any of the other alienation 
scales. Robinson and Shaver (1969) indicate that the scale has been found to 
"relate to life satisfaction, ... aspects of self-esteem, ...'extreme political 
beliefs, ... aspects of authoritarianism, ... trust in people, ... and some 
methodological scales ...J'" Although all of the alienation scales seem to 
suffer from lack of validation data, this scale has more available information 
than any oi the others, and in relations to them, appears to be about the best 
available . 

One of its major limitations is that it consists of entirely negative 
items. The alternatives also allow only an "agree" or "disagree" response. 
The scale also is very general, and seems to tap only a dimension of intense 
personal insecurity. For the pilot study, Jessor 's scale was added. This 
scale has both positive and negative items in a counter-balanced format. It 
allows four alternative responses. It also has items that were written speci- 
fically for use with disadvaniL:aged populations that are aimed at alienated 
attitudes toward social and work situations. ^ 

It was planned that a choice between these scales, after the pretest data 
were analyzed, would be made. Those datii showed good interitem correlations 
between the items on each scale amd the total score on that scale. The items on 
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a particular scale did not relate to the total score on the other scale, and the 
correlation between total scores, while positive, was small. The conclusion was v 
that either the two alienation scales measure different forms of alienation or 
that the differences in method of measurement are great enough to negate cross 
scale relationships. ITiere was no basis for selecting one scale over the other. 
While the McClosky and Shaar scale has considerable published literature, the 
Jassor scale has been used with i<xr larger nvimbers of disadvantaged subjects. 
Both were equally internally consistent. Examining all the data and the 
differences in items suggested that' they may measure different aspects of 
alienation, gr eral on one hand, and work or social alienation on the other. 
The differe.iictc could also be due to the way questions are asked on the two 
scales. The best choice appeared to be to retain both of the scales. 

The concept of internal vs. external locus of control emerged from Rotter's 
(1966) social learning theory. The individual with external control feels 
that he has little control over his life and destiny. He feels that the 
things that happen to him (and to others like him) are due to fate, or chance, 
or to some force outside of his control. The greater the sense of internal 
control, the more the individual feels he might be in control of his own well 
being, that of his family, and of the institutions that surround him. 

Rotter's scale consists of 29 pairs of statements and requires a choice 
between them. Not only was the scale too long for use in the present study, but 
many of the items prove quite difficult to read or interpret. Two shorter 
scales were adapted by Jessor and have been further revised by the Colorado 
state University Experimental Manpower Laboratory specifically for use with the 
disadvantaged. These measures and the second alienation scale are part of the 
Social Access Questionnaire which has been administered to over 2,000 disadva^itaged 
subjects. The first consists of only seven pairs of statements. They are 
short and quite clear. They also focus on work and social ajpects of locus of 
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control rather than more general attitudes. The seoDnd uses^ dif f^^^^ 
format, providing both internal and external statements with five alternatives 
for each statement from '"strongly agree" to "strongly disagree;* The items on 
this scale are more general than those on the first scale. 

Again, a choice was to be made after pilot data were analyzed. As with ^ 
the alienation scale, the items on each of the I-E scales correlated well with 
total score on that scale and not with total score on the other, and the total 
scores showed only a low relationship. Once again, either the methods of 
measurement are so different that they lead to differ'jnt scores, or the scales 
are assessing different aspects of internal vs. external locus of control. 
Since there was no basis for a choice, and both scales appeared equally reliable, 
both scales were retained. 
Attitudes Toward Education 

Attitudes toward education was added as a variable based on review panelist 
recommendations. No adequate scale waj available, so a scale was constructed to 
assess two areas: Value of education, and aibility to influence education. The 
items were built to have high face validity for the parents, and were tested 
with a few parents to determine whether they were meaningful and could be read 
and interpreted easily, six items related to general value and four to the 
parents' ability to influence the schools. 

Three items were also included in the Then and Now Scale related to the 
parents' role. They consisted of "good parents — bad parents", "can help my 
children— cannot help my children" , and "understand children— do not understand 
children", it was felt that the parents' involvement in Head Start could make 
then feel more capable of interacting with their children in positive ways. 
Self -Concept 

The Miskimins Self -Goal-Other Discrepancy Scale (Miskimins, 1972) was 
selected to evaluate parents' self-roncept. The scale is a brief, highly 
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relisElenSieasure^that-has-been-used extensively_wiyi di^ populations. 
In this testr the person rates hi^tself on a series of scales as he sees himself ^ 
as he believes others see him^ and as he would like to be. It is then possible 
to derive six discrepancy scores which indicate the person's level of 
adjustment. Although the results wq^e^ot completed at>' time of selection of 
the instrument, a study was underway to evaluate self-concept to the disadvan- 
taged. It was hoped that it would provide basic comparison data on self -concept 
for this study. The study has now been completed and is in process of 
publication. One major conclusion was that, whil^e a large number of dis- 
advantaged c'o not show self-concept discrepancies because of disadvantagement, 
others do have problems. The reaction differs for males and females. Males 
tend to become hard, interpersonally distant and aloof. Females tend to show 
depression and withdrav;al. Since there is a difference between male and 
female response to being disadvantaged, the sex groups were to be analyzed 
separately. However, in the present study the sample of males was too small 
for adequate analysis, so only female profiles were studied. 
Community Involvement 

Community involvement of parents was assessed in two different areas. 
One involved the actual activites of the parent in the community, the other 
their feelings about their community role. 

Activities were evaluated as part of the parent survey. The questions 
were adapted from the .questions used by Educational Testing Service in the 
Head Start Longitudinal Study. The questions covered clubs and social 
groups, church groups, neighborhood action, children's education, political 
action, and job or study groups. Each question asked first for involvement, 
then how often meetings were tXttended, and the membership status within the 
group. The score wad the total for level of attendance and membership type. 
The education question was scored to not consider Head Start involvement. 



since ^ although, that is a part of community involvement^ it is also an 

independent variable in this study and~wouid"have c6h1Kuna'ed~"r^surt*s7~ — — 

Therefore I the score for parent activities in the community excludes Head 
Start activities. ^ 

Each question was also repeated to obtain a measure of how involved 
the parents were a few years ago in the same activities* 

There are no real^^reli^ai^ or validity data available on these items. 
They were^chosen because they -seemed to function adequately in the ETS Study ^ 
and were then modified to be clearer and to get a better estimate of total 
actual involvement. Interitem reliability is meaningless on this scale , 
since it would only relate to general as opposed to specific involvement. 
There was no time for a test - retest reliability check. During the pretest^ 
the subjects respond^d\^ell to the questions, and there were no problems in 
administration or scoring. The questions have high concreteness and high face 
validity. 

Feelings about community involvement were tapped by three items framed 
in semantic differential format. The items offered four alternative positions 
between the following adjective pairs: participate in cocrmunity — don't 
participate in community; have influence in the community — don't have influence 
in the community; and accepted by community — rejected by the community. Each 
rating was repeated for NOW and for THEN, defined as a couple of years ago. 

The items for evaluating feeling of involvement were part of those tested 
with the samples of disadvantaged who had fedled or succeeded in holding jobs. 
The mean scores showed a decrease for each item in the failed group and an 
increase in the success group. 

Three scores are obtained, one for Now, one for Then, and a change 
score recommended by review panelists, indicating whether change is positive, 
neutral or negative. 
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Measures to Assess Effects on Children 

Instrument selection for the child measurement battery involved a number 
of scientific and practical considerations • The instruments first of all had 
to relate to the project objectives of assessing the effects on the children 
of varying types and strengths of parent involvement in decision-making and 
learner roles. As indicated by the Office of Child Development guidelines, 
these effects were to be measured in two basic areas: (1) academic achieve- 
ment, and (2) personal-social adjustment. Since much previous research on 
Head Start children has been in the intellective and academic areas, a deliberate 
attempt was made to include more measures of personal-social adjustment status 
in the present battery,. 

In addition to the basic requirement of clear and direct relevance to 
the objectives of the study, the instruments were selected with two basic 
considerations in mind. These were that, where possible, the instruments 
possess: (1) basiw psychometric properties, emd (2) task-relevant 
administration characteristics. 

The psychometric properties that were used as selection criteria were 
those common to any good psychological measure. Basically, this involved 
questions of reliability and validity, but also included sensitivity to 
real differences in the children relative to cultural fairr ss where 
appropriate. Selection on this basis limited the range of usable tests and 
excluded many of the more popular measures. Many commonly used measures have 
proven only minimally sensitive to change as a result of differing preschool 
experiences and are biased in favor of the middle class child with English 
language ability. 

Selection criteria related to administration characteristics were * 
determined primarily by project characteristics. Since time limits for 
completion were placed on the project and the advantages of laboratory conditions 
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would not be present r the administration characteristics sought in the 
inFttruments were: (1) brevity, (2) appropriateness for administration 
by paraprofessionals, and (3) feasibility of administration under field 
conditions. These conditions were met in all the instruments selected 
for direct administration to the children. 

Other indirect measures on the children r such as those in which the 
child's teacher or parents rate certain aspects of his behavior were also 
included in the battery. There are many problems with this sort of measure. 
The rating of the child is contwunded with rater characteristics, actual 
child characteristics are confounded with the rater's attitude toward the 
child, there is a strong likeliness of "halo effects" in the ratings of 
children of this age, and problems develop in obtaining cooperation from 
the rater. Despite these problems, it was decided that these sources of data 
were needed to present a rounded picture of the relationship of parent 
involvement to outcomes with the children. Even if all that was being ^ 
measured were attitudinal changes toward the child rather than real changes 
in the child, this could be a significant outcome in itself. 

Although not directly related to psychometric or administration character- 
istics, other considerations also guided instrument selection. One* of these 
was that each instrument be appropriate to the age range of all the children 
who would be tested. Since one objective was to compare current and former 
Head Start children, scores on the same instruments for both groups would make 
the task of interpreting any differences found much simpler. Another 
consideration was that where possible an instrument would be chosen that had 
been or was currently being used in evaluating other Head Start populations. 
This meant that there would be a pool of normative and comparative data 
available with which to interpret results from the present project. 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

This well-known child measure was added to the child test battery subse- 
quent to a review paneV in which it was agreed that some type of verbal measure 
vas needed to adequately assess possible dlfferenc^in the children due to 
variations in parental Involvement* Although considered an estimate of verbal 
intelligence based on hearing vocabulary, in the present project it was intended 
as a measure of the child's verbal capacity* It was also selected for use 
interpreting other test outcomes that might relate tp intellectual differences, 
and as an additional measure for those older children who might achieve a 
perfect score on the Preschool Inventory* 

On this test the subject's task is to correctly identify from an array 
of four pictures the one that corresponds to a word that the examiner has 
spoken* As the child encounters more difficult items he is asked to choose the 
one that he thinks is right if he becomes hesitant, but random guessing is not 
allowed* The test is discontinued when a basal (8 consecutive correct answers) 
and a ceiling (6 errors in 8 consecutive presentations) are established* Ths 
child <s raw score is the number of correct responses minus errors which can be 
converted into IiQ-, Percentile Score, and Mental Age* 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test has a number of administration character- 
istics that were advantageous for the present project* It is relatively brief 
(10-15 minutes), has sufficient intrinsic interest to act as a rapport builder, 
and does not require extensive experience to administer* It's psychometric 
properties include relatively high reliability (*60 to *80) in the age range 
with which it would be used and acceptable concurrent and predictive validity 
coefficients* . ^ ^ , This test was probably the most thoroughly standard- 
ized, reliable and valid of the instruments chosen for the child measurement 
package* 
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yhe Cooperative Preschool Inventory (1970 Revision) 

The primary instrument chosen for assessment of academic achievement was 
the Revised Preschool Inventory (1970). This test was specifically designed 
for use with Head Start children with the primary purpose being to provide an 
Indication of how much a disadvantaged child had achieved in an area regarded 
as basic for school success starting at the Kindergarten level. It can be used 
with children at the pre*reading and writing level and has been successfully 
administered to several thousaiid children in the three to six year age range. 
It is definitely not culture fair, one of its purposes being to highlight the 
degree of disadvantagement which a child from a deprived background brings to 
the school experience. 

The score obtaincd^on the Preschool Inventory is the number of correct 
responses out of a total of 64 items with correct response determined by 
criteria contained in the test manual. Although item content may be divided 
into areas such as associative vocabulary, personal-social responsiveness, number 
concepts, sensory attributes, and visual-motor ability, factor analytic evi- 
dence is lacking to treat these content areas as distinct subscales. 

One of the Preschool Inventory's strengths is its sensitivity to change 
with scores varying in expected directions due to certain preschool experiences. 
One of its weaknesses is that it's difficulty decreases. with increasing age arid 
discrimination is consequently reduced with older children. (above age 6), 
This. feature of the test also apparently shows regional variation ^with more or* 
less ceiling effects in the six year age range in different parts of the country. 
However, ceiling effects are not so extensive that the test cannot be used with 
large groups of older children with regional differences in ceiling effect kept 
In mind. As a safeguard against the risk that too many children in the former 
group achieve perfect scores and thus confuse the meaning of group differences, 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was included as a measure of verbal ability. 
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Draw-A"Llne Test 

This test was selected from among those instruments which purport to 
measure impulse control in young children. Operationally," the behavior 
measured is the ability to inhibit motor response when the task calls for it. 
Its function in the present battery of tests was to provide some indication 
of possible differences in cognitive style among the sub-groups of children. 

The test involves extablishing a baseline for the time taken to draw a 
line of 8 inches in length (Training Phase) and then imposing task constraints 
on the. child in the form of instructions to take longer to complete the task 
on each of two successive trials (Trials Phase). The child's score is the 
time taken to complete the line under each of the three conditions calculated 
to the nearest 1/lOth of a second. The longur the time taken beyond the base- 
line on each of the inhibition trials the greater the presumed impulse control. 

Previous research (Maccovy, Dowley, Hagen, and Deverman, 1965) found that 

the task was positively correlated with IQ in middle class nursery school 
« 

children, and a similar correla,tion was found in a sample of disadvantaged 
preschool children (Massari, Hayweiser, and Meyer, 1969). However, the corre- 
lations reported are in the moderate range (.30 to .50) which indicates that 
Intellectual ability accounts for a relatively small part of the variation In 
task performance. An alternative explanation suggests that other dimensions^ 
such as reflective-impulsive cognitive style^ might account for some of the 
variation in performance on this measure (Kagan & Kagan, 1970). 

The Draw-A-Line test is currently being used as a group of Motor Inhibition 
Tests in the Educational Testing Service Head Start Longitudinal Study which 
makes additional data available for interpretive purposes. • (Appendix P2' 

• O 

for a copy of the instrument and complete instructions.) 



T he Self-Social Constructs Test (SSCT) 

As Its name implies, this is a last of sclf-concept and social concept. 
It Is a non-verbal measure vhich emphasizes relations betveen the "self" and 
"other" In a variety of social configurations, is designed to measure self- 
esteem, social interest, identification with significant others, preference 
for significant others, minority identification and realism to size. Test 
items consist of symbolic arrays of circles and other figures. Certain aspects 
of the child's conception of himself and his relations to others are inferred 
from the analysis of arrangements.. The assumption made is that the relations 
seen In the symbolic arrangements represent relations in the child's life 
space, and that these arrangements are readily interpretable, containing easily 
translated, common meanings. 

One of the factors, that influenced the choice of the Self-Social Constructs 
Test vas the extensive amount of psychometric data available on it. It is 
easily among the more extensively researched preschool self-concept measures 
if not the most rese«Kiched of its kind. It is reasonably reliable (split-- 
half reliability corrected for length on 8 measures ranged from .48 to .85 
vith a median of .74) and there is considerable evidence . of concurrent 

validity. 

An additional advantage of the SSCT vas that it had been us. 1 previously 
vlth Head Start children. Some of the evidence from that research indicated 
that it shoved promise of being sensitive to certain aspects of varied home 
backgrounds that one vould expect to be reflected in test results. This would 
be a particular advantage because of the way in which the independent variables 
of the study were being sampled. Personal communication with the test originate 
also indicated that it was relatively brief, in the preschool version and easily 
administered to young children by testers without extensive testing experience. 
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The Brovn IDS Sel£*-Conccp: Referents Test 

The Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test is a measure of self-concept 
for children in which the self i^ taken as an evaluative reference point and 
significant others are taken as external evaluative referents for the self« 
It is based on the theory that the self -concept develops from the individual's 
perception of what significant others think of him. The Brown IDS is among 
the few if not the only self -concept tests for young children that attempts to 
measure both the subject's self -perception and his perception of how others 
see him. There is some question that the child of preschool age is capable of 
assuming the frame of reference of another person relative to himself, but 
others report confidence in the child's ability to make this distinction. 

The original version of the Brown IDS consisted of fourteen bipolar 
adject ivesy but subsequent research experience has increased the number to 
sixteen. The child's task is to evaluate himself by endorsing one or the 
other of each pair of the sixteen bipolar adjectives vhich are asked with him- 
self as the referent (e.g. Is happy or sad?), and is also asked to 

report what he thinks certain significant others (Mother » Teacher, Classmates) 

think of him (e.g. Does <s teacher think that is happy or 

sad?). ^ : 

Brown (1966) reports test-retest reliability of .71 and .76 for small 
samples of preschool black and w^ite children respectively. Significant group 
differences are also reported between lower SES b lack children in a, day care 
canter and upper-middle class SES *vAiite Jewish children in a nursery school. 
The Jewish children indicated significantly more positive scores on the Self- 
referent, Teachcr-r'^.ferent, and the Total Self-As -Object scores. 

The Brown IDS has been used previously with preschool children in the 
1967-68 Head Start evaluation, and is currently bftlng employed as one of the 
personal-social measures in the Educational Testing Service Head Strrt Longi- 
tudinal Study. I'his makes data from other sources available for comparatve and 
interpretive purposes. 



The Classroom Behavior Inventory (CBI) 

The Classroom Behavior Inventory (CBI) was among those rating instruments 
chosen to assess certain aspects of the child ^s behavior as perceived by sig- 
nlficant others* It provided another measure of an aspect of general 

adjust... nt in the child—social, emotionalr and task-oriented behavior in 
the classroom. The CBI consists of descriptive statements that refer to 
specific, concerte(^ and observable classroom behaviors that are rated by the 
child's teacher. A critical assumption is that the teacher has sufficient ob* * 
servational data on the child *to be able to make valid ratings of his behavior* 

The original version of the CBI contained 18 items divided into 6 groups 

of 3 items common to the same dimension* These dimensions were factor analytic* 

ally derived and represented the universe of social, emotional^ and task-oriented 

bahavior in the classroom** The three original bipolar dimensions included 

Introversion-Extroversion, Hostility-Considerateness, and Distractibility-Task- 

Orlentedness* Subsequent work with the CBI produced three unipolar dimensions 

of five items each with two positive scales (Extroveraion, Task-Orientedness) 

and one .negative scale (Hostility)* The items are rated on a seven-interval 
« 

continuum or presence-absence from 'Always"to "Never" Several reliability 
studied based on the items that eventually came to comprise the 15«*item version 
of the CBI indicate that internal consistency, rate-rerate over a four month 
period, and inter-rater reliability are all within acceptable range. 

Individual items may be analyzed for purposes of comparing ratings of 
different sub-groups* However, combining items into factor analytically, derived 
scales yields a more reliable and potentially more valid rating of the child <s 
bahavior* In the present study the comparisons made will be based on sub-scale 
scores* Since the 15 item version of the CBI is currently being used as part 
of the evaluation of Planned Variation in Head Start, data based on other Head 
Start samples is available to use in interpreting the outcomes of the present 

study* 
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The Home Behavior Inventory (Preschool Form) 

This measure was among those rating instruments chosen to assess certain 
aspects of the child's behavior as perveived by his parents. It was developed 
and refined as a means of tapping parental perceptions of the child's social, 
emotional, and general adjustment status v/ithin the home context. It was 
developed by Schaeffer ( 1966) and contains the same dimension! as the earlier 
versions of the Classroom Behavior Inventory. 

The original version of the Home Behavior Inventory contained 30 items 
divided into six groups of five items each based on ^he factor structure of 
the instrtunent. The factor analytically derived dimensions include three 
positive scales (Extroversion, Task-Orientedness, Considerateness) and three 
negative sclaes (Introversion, Hostility, Distractibility) • . 

This inventory was administered as part of the parent instriiment package 
and the number of items was consequently reduced to three items in each of 
the six dimensions. This reduced the amount of time taken to complete it 
yet did not weaken the value of the instrtiment. 

As with the Classroom Behavior Inventory, individiual items may be 
analyzed for purposes of comparison of different parent involvement groups. 
However, for the present study the scales listed above will be compared for 
outcome ratings on the children from the different groups. The interpretation 
of mean differences on the subscales depends upon the direction of the scale 
(positive-negative) and the mean item alternative rating. (Appendix F-5 
for a copy of ;;he Home Behavior Inventory.) 
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Child Then and Now Scale 

This scale was developed specifically for use in the present^^ project in an 
attempt to assess changes in the child from the parent's perspective. Without 
pre-post testing it was about the only means available of tapping changes in 
the child. It also allowed for an indirect measure of the parent's attitude 
toward the child. But even if all that was being measured were parent's 
attitudes toward the child, this could relate to differing parent involvement roles. 

The response format of tbe instrument involves asking the parent to respond 
to bipolar adjectives (e.g. , happy-sad, proud-not proud, etc.) in terms of what 
the child was like a couple of years ago (Then) and what he is like currently 
(Now) . This obviously involved different time perspectives for the current and 
former parents. On the Then portion of tlie scale, current parents would be rating 
the child before the Head Start experience and former parents would be rating 
the child at just about the time he was in Head Start. On the Nov; portion of the 
scale current parents would be rating the child at the time of the Head Start 
experience and former parents would be rating the ^child after the Head Start 
experience. The difference in time perspective obviously has to be taken into 
account in any differences that occur. 

•The items included on the Then and Now Scale were divided into three 
general categories (Social, Learning and Activity, and Affective) based on a 
logical analysis of the content. The scores obtained can be analyzed on the 
basis of comparisons between various sub-groups on Then status. Now status, or 
the degree of relative change from Then to Now. On the Then to Now portion of 
the scale scores of 0 to 1.00 indicated a decrease, scores of 1.00 to 2.00 
indicated no change, and scores of 2.00 to 3.00 indicated an increase in ratingi 
Although no psychometric data are available on the reliability or validity of 
this instrument, it holds pronise of ^providing a means of assessing relative 
changes when pre-post testing is not possible. 
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Measiares to Assess Effects on Program Quality 

Program quality has been evaluated by Head Start monitors and by program 
administrators using guidelines developed ^or program planning and evaluation. 
The data on program quality that have been obtained x. the past have been 
based on -evaluation by teams, often consisting of several members who spend 
considerable time at an individual center. This is obviously a costly process 
and further, has not led to a reliable procedure for estimating prograni quality. 
The use of qualiLy evaluations has, instead, been to provide feedback to the- 
centers themselves to suggest changes • 

The first task on this project was to develop a reliable and economical 
system for assessing program quality that would be relatively standardized for 
all of the centers to be evaluated. The only approac ,hat seemed feasible 
was to develop ^elf -report questionnaires for center staff. Although such 
self -reports may be distorted, it was felt that reliable data could be obtained 
by using the following controls: (1) Relevant questions were asked separately 
of center directors, center committee chairmen, teachers and teacher aides to 
allow comparison of results; (2) Questions were constructed, wherever possible, 
to ask for direct information or very concrete judgements; (3)' The individuals 
surveyed were carefully infoxrmed that the evaluation of their individual center 
would not be reported to Head Start administrators and that their individual 
responses would be kept confidential; and (4) Questions were all related to 
specific areas of the program, instead of broad general questions that would 
be more susceptible to halo effects. 

Later, an evaluation of parents' feelings about the program and its staff 
^md some direct observations of the center and classroom interactions were 
added. 

The first step was to determine the areas of program quality that would be 
evaluated. Using Head Start guidelines and guidelines for program monitors for 
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both regular programs and planned variation centers, the following areas were 
selected: Recruiting, psychological services, social services, health services, 
nutrition programs, volunteer services, career development, and adininistrc:tion. 
To this was added a section on curriculum and a check on the existence of a 
Follow-Through program. 

• Discussions were then held with Head Start monitors and administrators 
•to obtain information about their conceptic.s of program quality. Using this 
information, the guidelines, and adding some additional ideas, a pool of over 
300 items or questions was generated. Many of the items had several different 
forms, depending on who was to be questioned. Each item was specifically 
related to one*' of the areas of program quality. 

Evaluation of ..program quality by Head Start moni^ on 




defined in this study as adequacy of the grogram area^ exclusive of i^arent 



participation. 

Research staff then reviewed the items to eliminate those where it was 
obviou chat there would be little or no variability, or where accurate infor- 
mation was doubtful. This yielded 211 items inciud:,ng items to assess parent 
attitudes. A sample of persons expert in various aspects of Head Start were 
asked, individually, to rate each of the items as to its importance as an 
indicator of program quality in its particular area. The sample included three 
Head Start directors, tliree selected teachers, four Head Start monitors, and 
four Head Start parents. Hear ratings were calculated for each group. These 
were examined and judgements were made for each item, eliminating items with low 
importance ratings generally and discussing items that had low ratings by only 
one or two groups. Minority involvement items created a problem since they were 
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not applicable to all centers. They were finally modified to a more general form 
or eliminated/ so that socres across centers could be comparable. 

Final forms for each of the groups to be examined were developed and 
were administered to the appropriate members of the pilot sample.* Items that 
showed no variability in this sample were eliminated, or the alternatives 
were modified to encour.^ge greater variablity. One example proved to be the 
cxarriculum items. They all, of necessity, required judgements, and it was found 
that program staff tended to indicate their program was "very effective" in all 
areas. A "really excellent" category was added to try to get greater variability. 
The final scales for each area of program quality and for each informant appear 
in Appendix G. 

Direct data on program quality from independent observers was added after 
one of the final review sessions. The procedure, therefore, could not be tested 
in the pilot sample. Observers, with the limited time they had available, could 
not effectively make observations in each of the areas of program quality. They 
did evaluate the cla^^sroom facil?,ties and the nutrition program by observation. 
A set of items was adapted from the previously prepared items for each of these 
areas for raters to use. In addition, a set of items was constructed for raters 
to evaluate teacher-child interactions, teacher aides, and childrens* behavior. 
Measures to Assess Effects on Institutional Change 

For purposes of this study, an institutional change was defined in two 

ways: 

1. As a major change^ within a community or city , which: 

a. Greatly increased the availability o^ services to low income 
families, 

b. Significantly improved the quality of services provided for 
low income families, and 

c. Lead to a major change in policy which resulted in increased 
opportunities and benefits for low income families in that 
community of city. 
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2. As any major change which had a significant iiapact for low income 

families as a result of extensive political activity affecting election 
of officials, legislation, lobbying, and funding for services and 
programs designed for the benefit of low income families such that 
the effects may have extended beyond a single community, county or state* 

During the pretesting phase of the project it became apparent that parents' 
perception of significant changes in their community included minor changes 
resulting in improved services for low income families, improved Head Start 
programs and institutional changes as defined in the preceding paragraphs. A 
decision was made to ask parejits to identify institutional changes and to accept 
their perceptions of significant changes even though many of the reported 
changes would nc meet the criteria of institutional change. Institutional 
changes have been documented in the excellent report by Kirschner Associates, Inc. 
The objective for this portion of the study was to examine the effects of parent 
participation on institutional changes.^ 

It was necessary to define four categories of change for this study. 
The first category iltcluded no significant changes as a result of parent 
involvement. The second category included significant non-institutional changes 
which resulted in some benefit to low income families. The third and fourth 
categories were institutional changes as presented in preceding paragraphs: 
Major changes within a community or city which increased the availability and/or 
quality of services to low income families, and major changes stemming from 
political activity and resulting in changes which extended beyond a single 
community, couuty or state. 

Examples of an important noninstitutional change and both types of 
institutional changes will be presented in the discussion of the findings to be 
presented on parent involvement and institutional change. The types of changes, 
both significant and institutional, were of interest in relation to degree and 
type of parent involvement. A general description of the types of changes was 
selected from the Kirschner Report: A National Survey of the Impacts of Head 
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Start Centers on Community Institutions^ Institutional changes were to include 

the following general types of changes: 

1. Increased involvement of the poor witn institutions, particularly 
at decision-making levels and in decision-making capacities. 

2« Increased institutional employment of local persons in para-professional 
occupations. 

3. Greater educational emphasis on the particular needs of the poor and 
of minorities. 

4. Modification of health institutions and practices to serve the poor 
better and more sensitively. 

The major objective of this aspect of the empirical study was to examine 
the relationship between strength and type of parent involvement and (1) number 
of changes reported, (2) types of changes reported, and (3) importance of the 
two most significant changes reported in terms of the three categories of change, 
of which two of the three categories were viewed as institutional changes. 
In order for ciny change to be included in the report there had to be some 
evidence of parent psurticipation in bringing about the changes. A large number 
of changes were noted by parents but were not included because parents were not 
involved in bringing about the changes. 

The major source of information used in developing the interview guide 
for gathering information about institutional change came from the Kirschncr 
Report and the experiences of MIDCO staff members. The first interview guide 
was developed and presented to a mall group of Head Start parents and staff. 
During this review, it became apparent that it would be extremely difficult to 
gather detailed information about each institutional change. A decision was 
made to limit the detailed study of institutional change to the two most 
important changes in which peurents were involved. Parents, under the direction 
of the team leader, decided on the two most important changes which had occurred 
in connection with parent involvement in their Head Start program. 

Further discussion among Head Steart staff and parents led to a decision 
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to ask paren(:s to provide information about ♦'he institutional changes and 

to describe parent involvement at each of several stages of change. Additional 

information about the permanence of chc*nge and parent involvement were obtained 

from administrators, community leaders and representatives of institutions 

affected by the changes. 

The procedure for gathering information about parent involvement and 

institutional change was pretested at a Head Start center in the Denver 

area. The group of parents identified 31 changes, eight of \rfiich were 

judged to meet the criteria of institutional change. It was apparent that 

parents were very much awareof changes and considered vrtiat might be rather 

minor changes (not ir.stitutional changes) as being important to low income 

families, and as an indication of a willingness on the part of the Head 

Start staff and commountiy leaders to consider parents' ideas and opinions. 

It was also apparent during pretesting that parents selected Head Start 

program changes as important changes in addition to institutional changes 

■ - # 

not directly related to the Head Start program. 

Manbers of review panels expressed uncertainty and concern about reliance 

on parents as the major source of information regarding institutional chamg^s 

and paurent involvement at different stages of change. The decision to rely 

on peurents as the major source of information was made because of the desire to 

assess parents* perceptions of tlie chatnges and tiieir involvement in bringing 

about the chcmges. The enthusiastic response of parents during the pretesting 

of the questic-ns and procedures to be follo^*ed in gathering information about 

parent involvement and institutional change lead to a decision to use the 

procedures in the study. 

A detailed list of procedures used in gathering information atlong with 

a copy of xuiB forms used to record the information are contained in Appendix H* 

Parents invited to the meeting included current and former parents, representatives 
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from the policy council and/or the policy committee, the current and past 
officers of the center committee, and other active parents who v?ould know 
about the institutional changes which had occurred during the last two or three 
years* 

The forms used to gather and report the information included an 
example, from the Kirschner Report, which was to be followed in writing a 
description of each of the two most important changes selected by the parents. 
A complete listing of all institutional changes, as judged by the interviewer, 
was to be completed after the meeting by each team leader. Only those^ 
institutional changes in which parents had been involved were to be listed. 

Parents were asked to report the number of parents involved, and the 
names of key individuals, at each of six stages of change for each of the 
two -most important changes selected by the parents in attendance at the meeting. 
This information was reported on forms provided specifically for this purpose. 
Parents were also asked to identify the institutions^, representatives and 
community leaders who were involved at each of the six stages of change. The 
two or three institutional representatives and community headers, who were 
involved in each of the two most important changes, were interviewed by the 
team leader and asked to respond to the same series of questions asked of tho 
parents. This was necessary in order to obtain others* perceptions of parent 
involvement at each of the six stages of change. 

A form was provided for the team leader to report on evidence of the 
permanerice of each of the two most important changes. This form contained 
three sections: (1) •idence at the ii*stitution which indicated v;hether or 
not. the change was still in effect, (2) parents' perceptions about the 
lasting effects of each change, and (3) information, data reports, etc., which 
doctuaented the extent and permanence of each change. 

Each parent in attendance at the meeting was asked to fill out one form 
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for each of the two changes studied in detail. The form contained five questions 
about the effects of each change on the parents, children, neighbcrhppd. Head 
Start program, and other community institutions. Each parent in attendance 
provided information about his participation in learning and decision- 
making activities. A parent participation rating was computed for each parent 
in terms of his involvement in decision-making and learning activities. 

The entire procedure for gathering information about parent participation 
and institutional change proved to be efficient and informative.^ Many parents 
commented very favorably about the meetings and procedures and were surprised 
at the large number of changes which they could identify. One group of pcirents 
commented that as a result of the meeting, they had a much better idea of what 
could be done in bringing about changes and the kinds of changes needed in 
their community. 

Information obtained from parents and from comm''»Tiity leaders and 
institutional representatives, with a few exceptions, tended to be very 

similar in describing parent involvement at each of the six stages of change. 

> 

Firents tended to provide specific information which was needed to assess parent 
participation in relation to institutional change. 



PROJECT RESULTS 
General Analytic Procedures 

Pour groups of Head Start centers were selected and categorized on 
the basis of extent and type of parent participation • These site differences^ 
constituted one variable or factor which was of interest in studying effects 
which may be attributed to parent participation. A second factor was the 
extent of parent participation irrespective of the site classification. 
Extent of participation was determined by the number of Head Start related 
activities in which each parent had participated. A third factor was the type 
of activities in which parents had participated,^ including: (1) decision- 
making, (2) learning, and (3) paid employment. A fourth factor consisted 

of the status of parents as Itidicated by current or former designation. It 

"A 

is important to note that with "the exception of the factor pertaining to site 
differences, parent groups were foirmed by pooling across groups of sites. 

The basic analytic procedure used for analyzing data gathered on parents 
and children was a two-factor analysis of variance using a least squares 
solution and an adjustment for disproportionality (unequal subclass frequencies'.) 
The first step in the solution was to test for significant interaction. If 
the interaction was not significant, an adjusted sum of squares was computed 
for J:esting main effects. If the interaction was significant, an approximate 
solution, weighted squares of means, was used. 

The combinations of factors used to analyze the parent and child data 
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have been outlined in Table Gl» The reasons for combining the factors have 
been reported in the right-hand portion of the table. The current-former 
factor was included for the purpose of attempting to assess time-related changes. 
There was no random* assignment of stibjects to treatments. This necessitates 
caution in interpreting results. 

The analytic procedures used to analyze data obtained on the dependent 
variables of program quality and institutional change involved tests of 
differences between sites based on single classification analysis of variance. 
Chi-Square tests of independence and Kruskal-Waliis analysis of variance for 
ranking data were also used. A descriptive narrative was used to summarize 
information which couTd not be quantified. 

In order to assess institutiona** change as it relates to parent partici- 
pation, the data were analyzed and reported in the following ways: 

1. Distributions in contingency tables by type of change {5 types) and 
site classifications (4 categories); no analysis. 

2. "X^ test of differences between sites with respect to nxamber of changes 

reported. 

3. Distributions, in contingency tables by importance of change and site 
classification; no analysis. 

4. Kruskal-Wali; s AOV on mean ranking of judges' ratings of importance 
of change. 

5. Mean and standard deviation of parent-participation scores for parents 
attending institutional chsmge meetings; F tests of differences between 
sites based on single classification. 

6. Six stages of change by site classification; descriptive narrative; 
no analysis. 

?• Parent responses concerning effects of changes by categories and site 
classification: narrative and a check (x) indicating parent responses; 
no analysis. 

8. Permanence of change by site and change number; descriptive narrative. 
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Basic Analytic Procedures Used to Analyze 
Parent ^nd Child Data 
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LoLo 



To test for differences which may 
be attributed to current-former 
status of parents and extent of 
parent involvement, within sites, 
in terras of little or no involve- 
ment and considerable involvement. 



Type of Parent Participation by Current-Former Status (2X2) 





Type of Parent 
Involvement 




s 

u 

& 

Current 

0 

M Former 

0 

ii 

CO 
4i 
CO 


HiLo 


LoHi 


To test for differences which may 
be attributed, to current-former 
status of parents and type of 
parent involvement, within sites, 
in which parents are involved in 
decision-making or learning, but 
not in both roles. 
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TABLE Gl (continuea) 



Special Type of Participation (Paid Employee) vs. Extent of Involvement 



Paid Employees vs. HiHi Parent 
Involvement (single classi- 
fication) : 



Forty-five of 55 paid employees met 
the criteria for high parent involve- 
ment in both decision-making and 
leeurner roles, constituting a 
special HiHi group of parents. 
Therefore, this comparison was to 
test for differences between groups 
high in. participation, but differing 
with respect to employment. 



NOTE: The first abbreviation refers to decision-making activities 
and the second abbreviation refers to learning activities, e.g., LoHi 
means low involvement in decision-making and high involvement in learning 
activities. 
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H Basic Characteristics of the Study Population; Relationships Among Variables 

■ The information provided in the following pages is intended to provide 
basic information on the parent subgroups as well as an empirical basis for 

H the interpretation of research results presented in the later sections of this 

report. The equivalence or lack of equivalence among the comparison groups 
should be taken into account in any subsequent interpretation of observed 
group differences. Whenever random assignment- of subjects is not possible, 

H it is important to have some knowledge of the ways in which they are alike 

and the ways in which they are different. Ideally, the groups will be 

H similar and any differences will be minimal or unrelated to status on 

H criterion measures. This is essential if the variables under investigation 

(e.g., level of participation) are not to be easily accounted for by the 

|H action of unknown factors. Wherever differences in characteristics such as 

■ ethnic origin, educational level, number of children, etc., are found to be 
H beyond the tolerance expected via sampling error, and where those variables 

are also related to criterion measures, the interpretation of dependent data 
may be qualified. 

As noted in the previous discussion of the characteristics of ex post 
facto research designs, the major problem lies in the possibility that self- 
^1 selection may have biased the characteristics of the parent groups. For 

WM example, parents with more positive self-concepts may be mre likely to 

H participate as decision-makers in Head Start programs, and perhaps this 

g| characteristic rather than the variables of interest (i.e., participation) 

Bi accounts for the status of that particular group on other criteria. . Those 

factors can be effectively discounted that are found to be non-significant and 
attention focused upon those that are reliable indices of group differences. 
In the present case, concern was w\th comparisons along two dimensions: 

ERIC 
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ccnparability ^ong sites and comparability among parent groups who differ in 
■ the extent and type of their participation. In the following analysis, the 
limit of tolerance was selected as the point at which p<.10 for any mean 
difference. The use of the .10 level is conservative, however, since concern 
is with the identification of differences that should be considered in inter- 
preting later findings, it seems appropraite to challenge the equivalency of 
tke researclx groups wherever possible. 

In T^/e G2 is presented a summary of site characteristics according to 
the exterit and type of parent participation. These data provide some indication 

n' 

of the ^«>ijtext in which Head Start parent participation took place; It appears 
that^he sites were similar in their general composition. The loLo site 
contjdned a slightly larger rural population and the LoHi site was slightly 
more urban. 

TABLE G2 
Summary of Site Characteristics 



Site 



Urban/ 

Classificatipn; Grantee/Delegate Number of Classrooms Rural/Mixed 



HiHi 


4 


1 


15 


2 


2 


1 


HiLo 


4 


1 


15 


2 


2 


1 


LoHi 


4 


1 


12 


3 


0 


2 


LoLo 


5 


0 


12 


2 


3 


0 



. Table G3 provides a break-out of the basic parent data in terms of each 
group and subgroup used in the later analyii:es of differences among the parent 
and site classifications. As mentioned previously, these data are of importance 
because the formation of the parent groups and selection of sites according to 
their existing characteristics leaves room for the operation of any number of 
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possible selection factors (e.g., demographic characteristics, such as age of 
the parents that might explain group differences on the dependent measures ) . 
These factors must be considered in order to make proper inferences about the 
results of the tests of differences in each of the four cr^ 
parents, children, program quality and institutional chan' of the 

project was to point out those differences that may be attributed to parent 
participation in Head Start, and in order to do that, the nu^nber r 'iossible 
competing or alternative explanations should be reduced. This t "esents 
a large amount of detailed information. It is presented at this poiat to 
enable the reader to make any comparisons in which he is interested. S\immary 
tables presenting the appropriate tests of statistical significance are provided 
in the later pages of Jthis section. The reader may wish to turn to these results 
prior to an extensive examination of group means, etc. 
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As Table G3 indicates, the majority of differences in basic characteristics, 
were not particularly great among the groups to be compared. The results of 
tests of these differences across botli parent and site classifications are 
presented in subsequent tables; however, the data on three of the basic 
characteristics could not appropriately be summarized in terms of means and 
varic.nces. These were ethnic origin; family economic status, and the data on 
the presence of adults in the home. These data have been presented in Tables 
G4, G5, G6 and G7 along with tests<6f the significance of any variation in 
frequencies or percentages acrosj sites and between the study populations 
(i.e., forratr parents and paid employee, parents )^ Ethnic origin has been presented 
in terms of frequency in each ethnic category; family income has been presented 
in farms of the percentage in each group that were below OEO poverty guidelines 
( jjicluding those parents v7ho were on welfare and receiving ADC) ; and the index 
of parents in the home has been presented in terms of the percentage of cases in 
wliich both parents were present in the home. 

It is apparent that the separate samples of Paid Employee parents and 
Former parents were not different from other parents in terms of their ethnic 
composition. There were differences, however, in the extent to which the 
various ethnic groups are represented in the parent populations of the sites. 
The factor that accounted for the significant was the disproportionate 
number of Blacks at the HiHi sites and the disproportionate number of Mexican- 
Americans at the HiLo sites. In both cases, their percentage of the total parent 
population was higher than would be expected to occur by chance. 

The parent groups, however, did not reflect this biasing. As the 
frequencies in Table G5 indicate, there were three dominant ethnic groups that 
were spread in farily equal proportions across the parent involvement participa- 
tion categories. Even though many characteristics may be associated with ethnic 
membership, it may be concluded that ethnic factors have not affected comparisons 
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TABLE G4 

Ethnic Origin by Site Classification and Study Populations 



- 

Ethnic Origin 


Cn 4- A 

oxue 
(HiHi) 


t 

Classification' 
(HiLo) (LoHi) 


(LoLo) 


Total 
Current 

Formej: 


current r \jta\\^j. 
Current Former 


• 

Paid 


Black 


62 


27 


29 


37 


155 


89 66 


28 


Mex. American 


2 


26 .. 


6 


5 


39 


23 16 


3 


Puerto Rican 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 0 


0 


Caucasian 


43 


45 


52 


53 


193 


120 72 


21 


Am. Indian 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


1 1 


0 


Oriental 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


Other 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


3 1 


2 


Across Sites: 


= 54.62 




df 6 




p.<.001 




Between Current & Former 




.95 


df = 2 




p. <.62 




Between Total 


and Paid: 


= 3. 


83 


df « 2 




p. <.15 





Explanatory Note — Because of the great number of zero frequencies, tests on the 

factor ot ethnic origin were performed on the categories of 
Black, Mexican-American and Caucasian. 



- ; TABLE G5 
Ethnic Origin by Parent Pcxticipation Classification 



Ethnic Origin 


Par ent ' Classif icat ion 
HiHi ■ LoHi HiLo 


LoLo 


Total 


Revised 
LoLo 


Black 


56 


10 • 


17 


63 


146 


21 


Mexican-Amer ican 


10 


1 


8 


20 


38 


10 


Puerto Rican 


2 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Caucasian 


63 


19 


23 


85 


X90 


34 


American Indian 


1 


0 


1 


, 0 




0 


Oriental 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


1 


0 


2 


1 


4 


0 


Across Parent Classification: 




2 

X = 


10.41 


df «='6 


p. <;.ii 



i 

a 
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Table G6 

Percentage of Parents with Income Below 
OEO Poverty Guidelines 



Parent Classification 


Site 1 
(LOLO) 




Site 2 
(LOHI) 


Site 3 
(HILO) 


Site A 
(IIIHI) 


Killi 


36/48 = 


75% 


20/2G •-= 71% 


27/45 = 60% 


43/62 = 69-; 


HiLo 


11/14 '= 


78% 


12/17 - 70% 


12/15 = 80% 


7/8 = 07% 


Lolli 


10/12 = 


83% 


7/8 = 87% 


3/4 ■= 75% 


9/12 = 75% 


liOLo 


47/58 = 


81'J 


3G/51 ~ 70% 


30/ C3 ^ 62% 


23/P.O = 8?.-. 



Across Site Classifications*. X = 6.67 

2 

Across Parent Classif ication: X" =3.25 
Explanatory Kotes 



df = 3 
df = 3 



p ■<.08 
p'^.36 



^ The aoolication of the poverty g.-delinss as yubli-h'-'d by 
the Office of Econcniic Cpi:ortunity (CEO) Instruction '. .-Ic) 
resulted in the selection of parents froni the total pop -I'-i-on 
of parents who had children in head start programs. 

^ In this table, the actual nurJ^ar of parents r:.eoting the 
"Below" criteria have been ir.dico.tou above the diac;onal; 
the total nur.bcr of parents in each cell have been 
indicated below the diagonal. The data reported 
also include pajrents v;ho v;cre on v;elfare as v/eli as ADC 
recipients. The sa:r.ple utilized for this analysis con- 
sisted of the current, former, and paid employee parent 
groups . 
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TABLE G7 

Percentage of Families Where There are Both Parents 



Parent 

Classification (LOLO) 



Site Classification 
(LOHI) (HILO) 



(HIHI) 



HiHi 


16/27 


= 59% 19/28 = 


67% 


20/33 = 


60% 


25/48 = 


52% 


LoHi 


4/10 


= 40% 3/5 = 


60% 


2/4 ^ 


50% 


9/11 = 


81% 


HiLo 


8/12 


= 66% 11/16 = 


68% 


9/15, = 


60% 


4/8 = 


50% 


LoLo 


23/53 


=52% 35/51 


«i8% 


22/42 = 


52% 


16/27 = 


59% 


Across Site Classification&; 


x2 = 4.42, df = 


= 3, 


p <.22 








Across Barent Classi 


Lf ications ■ 


= .33, df 


= 3, 


, P <.95 









Explanatory Notes 



1 2 

•^A 2 X 4 classification was used for each X . The site 

and parent classifications were run against a dichotomy 

of "Both vs. Other." Any coding that indicated that 

only the mother or father or grandparent or guardian^ etc., 

was in the home was placed into the latter category. 

The category of "both" indicates homes in which there 

were two adults who claimed parenthood. 

^These analyses were run on a total parent sample that 
included both current and former Head Start parents, but 
it did not include the paid employee sample. 



across the parent paiticipation classification: the factor of ethnic origin can 
be said to be "inf erentially neutral/' Wliile it seems unlikely that there are 
any criterion-relevant effects, the part of ethnic biasing should be kept in 
mind when evaluating the results of site comparisons. 

According to Table G6, there v;as considerable similarity in economic 
status across the parent dimension? that is, the income composition of parents 
did not differ across the parent participation categories,. Some differences, 
however, were observed across the site classification. \*?h?le the differences 
could not be considered as extreme, the data indicate that more poverty parents 
(78%) may be found in LoLo sites than in other sites. The fewest (6^^) v;ere 
found in HiLo centers. As reference to the preceding Table G3 indicates, the 
LoLo site category had a greater number of rural centers. Even though OEO 
poverty guidelines attempt to adjust for maintenance differences in urban vs. 
rural populations, this result may indicate the prevalence of generally lower 
incom(/e levels in centers that serve rural areas. 

It is clear from the distribution presented in Table G7 that neither 
sites nor parent groups were distinguished by greater or less family stability. 
This finding would seem to be of some .portance since a prevalence of broken 
homes in particular site or parent groups might be expected to influence other 
parent and child characteristics. The majority of fcuuily units contained both 
parents; however, in comparison to other populations, it seems likely that 
there are a relatively greater number of families in which at least one parent 
is absent. This fact, of course, does not prejudice the internal validity of 
subsequent comparisons. 

Each of the remaining variables were appropriate for the analysis of 
variance. These results are reported in the following four tables. It should 
be noted that no attempt was made to test all possible comparisons. As stated 
earlier, concern was with the comparability of the comparison groups of parents 




in terms of their basic characteristics across sites, across the parent 
classif ifcation categories, by parent classification categories across sites, 
and by differences across the parent classifications within sites. These 
analyses will indicate the extent to v/hich it can be claimed that the compari- 
son groups are equivalent on criterion-relevant dimensions. 

The data presented in Table G8 indicates that parents in one site were 
different in some v;ays from parents in other sit as and that parents character- 
ized by different levels of participation were also different in some of their 
basic characteristics. The fact that scores indicating the level of parent 

/ 

participation in the roles of learner and decision-maker, as veil as total , 
participation scores, differed signficantly across both sites and parent groups 
is hardly surprising. Since these scores were used to classify the extent to 
which parents were involved, such results indicate only that the assignments 
were accurate. In the case of site differences, however, inspection of the 
direction and magnitude of the mean differences indicates that the criteria used 
in the classification of sites has considerable validity. 

At this point, it may be concluded that the independent variables exist 
and that they exist in terms of the focus or type of involvement (learning vs. 
decision-making) and the level or 'extent of involvement (high vs. low). If 
these differences had not been found, it v:ould have been extremely difficult 
to make any further inferences about the jjnpact of parent participation. As 
mentioned above, the fact that these scores were used in arriving at the parent 
participation categories makes the result in this area hardly surprising; however, 
the fact that the actual participation of parent groups covaries with the 
independently arrived at site classification is an interesting finding that may 
require further investigation. In particular, it should be noted that the average 
level of parental participation for those parents v;ho do participate was higher 
in sites v/here such participation was encouraged and lower in sites where it was no1 
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The age of the enrolled child also varied according to both site ^ nd 
parent groupings. Inspection of the mean ages indicated that the children 
of parents who were highly involved in both decision-making and learning 
(Hilli's) tend to ^be younger than the children of the other parent groups. 
Interestingly, the average age of the enrolled child and the level at which 
parent involvement exists across sites appears to covary in a linear fashion. 
The LoLo sites have the oldest children; next, the sites that stress parents 
as learners but not as decision-makers have slightly younger children. The 
youngest children are found in sites that encourage parental involvement in 
decision-making activities (HiLo and HiHiO 

This may be a j^&gjtor of major importance in Head Start programs. In 
centers where parents are involved, parents may enroll their children at a 
younger age and the greater the involvement, particularly in decisi<5n^^aking, ^ 
the more likely it may be that younger children will be enrolled. This may be^ 
a major effect of parent participation. . 

■ The parents in HiLo sites have had the greatest number of previously 
enrolled children in Head Start and have had children enrolled in Head Start 
for the longest period of time.- This would also mean that the children in 
HiLo sites would have also had more older siblings with Head Start experience. 
Since the parents were not older, it is likely that they have had children . 
somewhat younger or have more children in the age range being considered^. The^ 
fathers in this group also tended to have a higher level of education, as they 
did in the HiHi sites. The HiHi sites also have the longest tern residents as 
well a^ the fewest previous children in Head Start. 

The' parent groups vary along different dimensions. There is a clear 
educational factor as well as a difference in the total number of children ift 
' ^the home. The lowest educational level (one to two fewer grades completed) was 
found in the LoLo parent group. Parents with the highest educational ""evels 
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were found among parents v:ho were hic;hly involved either in both roles (HiHi's) 
or only in the learner role (LoHi's ), Parent groups involved in decision~n:aking 
but not learning activities appear to be distinguished by the fact that the 
mother's educational level is about average while the father's level is 
slightly below average? however, it should be noted that there was a consistent 
tendency across all parent participation categories for the mother to have 
completed more years of schooling. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of these data was the lower , 
educational level of both parents among those \'ho'"aid not participate in any^ 
sort of Head Start activities. There appeared to be an inverse relationship 
between the number of children in the home and the overall level of^edticat ion ; 
that is, parents who aire not active participants also have^the greatest number , 
of children and the -deast education. . They are followed by those who are 
involved in decision-making but not learning? and these are followed by those 
who are involved in learning but not decision-making. Parents who are highly 
involved in both roles have the least number of children as well as the highest 
average educational level. 

How do parents of .the various participation classifications differ across 
the site categories? Are HiHi (or LoLo) parents the same everywhere? The 
results presented in Talkie G9 indicate that, in terms of the majority of ^ 

4 

variable?, parent groups were similar in each site classification;^ however , 
there were some important exceptions. The HiHi parent participation classifica- 
tion is the one that is the most clearly different across the sites. The age 
of the enrolled child wad's greater in sites having low levels of parent 
participation — the children of HiHi's in parent involvement centers are 
y^ger than they are at other locations. (It may be noted that the LoLo sample 
did not vary significantly even though tlie trend was the same. This finding , 
seems consistent with the earlier observation that the child group in the LoLo 
site was older) . 
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HiHi parents also differed across the sites in terms of the length of time 
they have had their children enrolled. The shortest amount of time was found 
in the HiHi sites and the longest period of time was associated with the HiLo 
sites. It is apparent that the context of involvement (i.e., the site 
emphasis) interacts with the type and degree of parent participation. HiLo 
parents at HiLo sites have had children enrolled for the longest period of 
time. V?here the HiLo group is incompatible with the site emphasis — that 
is, at the LoHi site — they have had children enrolled for a relatively short 
time. 

As previously noted, HiHi parents generally had higher educational levels. 
This was not true, however f of such parents in LoLo sites. The HiHi parents of 
all other site categories had completed more years of school, and at the LoLo 
site, highly inv^olved parents were not noticeably better educated; than were 
the other parent groups. 

Nearly all of the parent groups in LoLo sites {e:ccept for the LoHi's) were 
different from their identically labeled groups in other sites in terms of the 
amount of time thay they have resided in the community. Tn general, parents 
in the LoLo sites have lived there longer. The group that has resided for 
the greatest length of time appears to be a group that is high on decision- 
making but low on learning activities. 

Given the fact that HiHi's and LoLo's present almost total contrast in 
other characteristics, it sterns interesting that the HiHi sites have the next 
most stable population. This finding does not seem to be readily interpretable , 
but one might speculate that the reasons unaerlying the resident stability in 
the two populations may be quite different. 

t 

There were striking differences in the levels of participation of so-called 
HiHi parents across the various sites. In all cases (i.e., participation as 
learners, decision-makers, and total participation), the HiHi's in HiHi sites 
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participate more than they do at other locations. By far the greatest difference, 
however, may be observed in the radically lower participation scores for the Hini 
group at the LoLo sites. This was found even though the same median was used in 
all site groups to select parents high in participation. Apparently, in such a 
context, a small amount of involvement makes a parent relatively more prominent 
than at sites where parent participation is more common. At any rate, the HiHi 
group appears to be distinctly less active at LoI/d sites than at sites where any 
form of parent'^p'S^ticipation is encouraged. The decision-making scores 'of two 
other groups reinforce this general impression' in that the I/DHi group (supposedly 
low on decision-making any;7ay) has an even lower score at the I/dKj sites. The 
HiLo group was somewhat different: in that apparent decision-making was nearly 
equally low in both the LoLo and HiHi sites while being considerably higher in 
the other two conditions. It seems possible that in sites where high involvement 
in both areas is encouraged, those parents who are not involved in learning are 
less likely to be responsible for making decisions than they are in si 3 where _ 
only one form of participation is encouraged. Their scores are, in fact, much 
higher, in sites where decision-making is emphasized and learning is relatively 
deemphasized. 

In Table GIO, tests of differences among the parent groups as they were 
found wi.thin each site are presented. These data show the significance of 
parent differences on basic variables as an apparent function of site classifica- 
tion and participation level. 

The mcst immediately apparent differences among .parent groups within 
each site classification were in the participation scores. It is clear that 
distinct parent participation groups were formed within as well as across the 
sites. Since the site samples were intended to contain four distinct parent 
groups, and since parents were selected within each center on the basis of their 
participation scores, these results were as expected'. The^^ean differences that 
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underlie the extremely high probability levels are in the expectoa directions: 
parents vho were high both on learning and on decision-making had the highest 
socres for both activities as well as the highest total participation score; 
pareifts who were hiqh on learning but not on decision-making had the next 
highest scores for learning activities, and the next to the lowest score for 
decision-making activities, as well as the next highest total participation 
score; parents who v;ere high on decision-making but not on learning had the 
second highest decision-making scores, the third highest learning scores, and 
the third highest total participation scores;. and parents who are low on both 
types of participation generally had the lowest scores on everything. 

There were no differences on other characteristics within the LoLo site 
classifications. The parent groups within LoLo sites appear to be otherwise 
very similar; however, there were some additional differences among the parent 
groups within the other three site classifications. The most consistent of these 
differences (i.e., in three of the four sites) was the amount of education 
completed by the mother. HiHi mothers averaged about two years more schooling 
than did the LoLo mothers. Mothers in the tv:o middle categories of parent 
involvement were simply between these extremes. This tendency was minimally 
(and not significantly) apparent for the mothers at LoLo sites. 

In general, it could be stated that mothers who participate at a high 
level in Head Start programs are more likely to have graduated from high 
school, and that mothers who have very low levels of participation are likely 
to have stopped after graduating from the ninth grade. It may be observed that 
there was a tendency for the father's educational level to approximate the same 
pattern, but the differences were much less pronounced. In general, the 
highly-involved father had about one more year of education than the father vho 
has not involved. Perhaps parents who have cared enough to acquire "surplus" 
(i.e., not mandatory) education are also more likely to be interested in 
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educational enterprises of -any sort. That is, it sce-n\s that educational ex- 
periences may be a significant factor in later participation. 

The* few reiaaining differences appear to be random? at least, they are 
of doubtful importance. For ex^ple, in ^ne HiLo sites the' least involved and 
the most involved parents have the least children; and the LoLo parents have 
the longest residence among the parent groups in the HiI/5 sites. VJhere so many 
comparisons are involved, the interpretation of isolated (i.e., not appearing 
as part of a logical pattern) differences is highly questionable, ^^lile such 
differences do exist, they have little inferential power. 

In ord/r to provide further information on the extent to v;hich differences 
in the basic characteristics of parent groups may have accounted for signifi- 
cant criterion differences on both parent and child variables, all scores 
which indicated differences either by parent or site classifications were 
tested for their relationship to all dependent measures. Vthile this procedure 
cannot eliminate the effects of self-selection and the possibility that some 
variables other than parent participation may be causally effective, the case 
for the most obvious competing factors can be supported or eliminated. 

As Table Gil indicates, those factors which were found to differentiate 
parent s. ^oups were correlated with all relevant criterion variables. 
Although the entire set of variables wa' involved, only those comparisons 
yielding significant relationships#have been reported. Even though a particular 
parent group may be different in terms of a given characteristic, that trait 
cannot be said to account for other observed differences in criterion status 
unless it is related to the criterion. 

The results indicate that differences in basic characteristics were 
related to very few of the dependent variables, and in cases where there werp 
statistically significant relationships, they were moderate to- very low. Indi- 
vidually, they are not very meaningful '(i.e., a correlation of -20 accounts for 
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only 4% of the'comon variance even, though it is indicative of some "real" ~ 

non chance — relationship) . 

The greatest relationship was found between age of t ae child and preschool 
readiness. This finding was hardly surprising. Older children tend to be more 
"ready.". This relationship would undoubtedly be much higher if there were not 
such extreme restriction in the age range of the child population used in this 
particular study. Age was also related, to increasingly positive ratings of the 
self — older children seem to rate themselves more positively. 

The most striking feature of the table is the consistency with which the . 
educational level of the child' s mother was related to community involvement,, 
alienation, and the measured intelligence ot the child. (The father's educational 
level shows the same pattern, but the relationships are less consistently 
significant.) The more educated mother is apparently more likely to be _ 
involved in the community, less likely to feel any sort^^fN^entation, 
and she is likely to have a somewhat brighter, child. • r 

The parent participation measures were strikingly unrelated to either . 
parent or child criteria except for past and current community involvement • 
(i.e., the higher the learner or decision-making scores, the higher the involve- 
ment). The type of participation made no difference (e-.g.. Learner X Community 
Involvement, r = .43; Decision-Maker X Current Community Involvfement, r = .44). 

The majority of the other correlations were very close to zero. These 
results indicate, that there is no linear, one-to-one relationship between the 
indices "of parerit participation and status on any of the other dependent variables 
This may not be true within particular. settings or particular parent subgroups, 
but where significant relationships are not found, the possibility that such 
• characteristics can be involved in explaining- other results is greatly decreased. 
It should be observed that such a finding does not mekn that there are no 
differinoes between any o£ the comparison groups in<their average status on any 



of those criteria. Overall levels (as indicated by mean scores) may be quite 
different between groups distinguished by varying extent and type of partici- 
pation or by site policies; but, it is clear that there is no siLjple relationship 
between parental activity in Head Start programs and the measured social, 
attitudinal, and ability factors used as indices of the status of parents and 
children of different site and parent groupings. 

Those differences that were found to characterize specific parent and site 
group ingc may be of interest in that they may illuminate some of the factors 
that influence program emphases and parent activities, but it should be not€<^ 
again that non-correlated differences are unlikely to be responsible for effects 
that appear to be associated with parent participation, ^or example, length 
of residence — even though it is greater at LoLo and HiHi sites — appears not 
to be related even to such obvious traits as the degree of social integration 
felt by the parent. Such a variable, therefore, does not provide a factor 
v;ith competitive explanatory power. Tests presented later in this report v;ill 
establish whether the factdr of alienation (non- integration) is present or not 
present ,to an unusual extent in any particular parent group. To any such ob- 
servation, it may now be added: And where it is present, it cannot be because 
of a relationship between this variable and the stability of the resident 
population; therefore, that particular factor cannot challenge the hypothesis 
that the level of participation is the major factor. The actual establishment of 
causality would demand experimental manipulation, but while such an analysis does 
not provide an answer to the question of causality, it does reduce the questions 
to a manageable size by pointing to those variables that are actually involved. 
\niile it cannot be said, for example, whether parent participation causes an ^ 
improved self-concept or whether people v;ith higher self-concepts have higher 
levels of participation it can be said that the two effects are reliably asso- 
ciated; and, of equal importance, other things are not. 



Specifically it may be stated that even though the magnitude of the 
relationship between basic characteristics and the criterion variables — 
where it existed at all — was not large, it is possible that the interpretation 
of soiTie of the results reported in later sections should be modified by the 
follov/ing information: ^^here older children are found higher preschool 
readiness and a tendency toward higher self-concept scores will also be 
found. ^ Where there is a higher degree of parental education, particularly for 
the mother, there will be greater community involvement, a greater sense of 
social integration, and children with higher IQ's. ' Parents who participate 
in Head Start programs also are likely to participate to a greater extent in 
other community activities. 

^ Summary and Conclusions 

All available measures of variables which were considered to be essential 

y 

characteristics of the site and parent categories v;ere compared in order to 
determine the extent to which any of the comparison groups might differ. 
There were two concerns. One was simply to gain a greater understanding of the 
groups that were to be analyzed. The second concern was with eliminating or 
calling attention to factors tl^at might differentiate the groups in such a 
way as to prejudice the straightforward interpretation of other results. An 
attempt was made to establish the significance of any observed differences by 
parent participation categories v/i thin and across each of the site classifications 
as well as the differences that might exist among the parent categorj2s them- 
selves. Several specific questions were dealt with: 

1. To what extent are parents different between site categories? 

2. To what extent are parents different between the participation categorie 

3. To what extent are parents of a given participation category different 
between the site classifications? 

4. To what extent are prents of a given category different within a site 
classification? 



5. To what extent are any observed differences related to the parent - 
child criterion variables that will be used to establish the effects 
°f type and extent of parent participation? 

These questions have been answered. The results indicate that there are 
substantial differences among the parent groups frr each of the dimensions and 
that some of these differences axe related to the outcome measures. These 
differences, however, do not appear to be sufficient to neutralize or call for 
extensive qualification of lacer analyses. 

The total levels of participation differed markedly across the sites, and^ 

the hic,li decision-making sites were highest overall. These differences should 

not be ignored in the interpretation of project results. At "a LoLo site, for 

example, a highly- involved (HiHi) parent is in fact much less active than a 

I 

highly- involved parlnt at a HiHi site. Both groups are legitimate members- of the 
involved-parent population, but comparisons between the two should make note 
of this fact as well as any o'ther differences. 

The covariation in the characteristics of parents and sites primarily 
in the areas of educational level , level of actual participant activitiy, and 
characteristics of the enrolled children — points to the possibility that the 
character of any particular Head Start program may be greatly influenced by^ 
the needs and attitudes of the parent population it serves. It is possible 
that staff at LoLo sites do not encourage parent participation primarily 
because very, few of their parent group are interested? on the other hand, staff 
at HiHi sites, confronted by their relatively well-educated and community- 
oriented parent group, may have little choice. 

The complete data have been' presented in the previous pages of this section 
and will not be repeated here. However, in general it appears that there are 
two types of sites and three basic types of parents: There are sites in whith 
parent participation is not encouraged in any form (i.e*, LoLo sites)? and 
there are parents who do not participate in any available role (i.e., Ix^Lo 



parents) and others who participate extensively (i.e., HiHi parents). 

LoLo parents and LoLo sites were quite diff^irent from the other groups 
in terms of their basic characteristics. The other groups were le^s extremely 
distinguished; nevertheless, among those sites where the fullest form of 
participation (i.e., decision-^making) is encouraged, and among parent groups 
who participate in these ways, there seems to be a distinct pattern of 
cha^racteristics that hints at the possibility of some sort of parent - program 
evolutionary sequence. 

HiHi parents have the fewest and the youngest children, and the Hilli 
sites have parents with the fewest nunber of previous children in Head Start. 
The parent and child populations of the tvwD decision-making site categories 
(HiHi and HiLo) are quite similar. Educational levels and participation levels 
are high for both groups. Decision-making sites in general have the youngest 
child populations. The primary exceptions to this pattern are the facts that 
parents have had children in Head Start for the longest per;iod of time at HiLo 
sites and that parents at these sites had (not surprisingly) the greatest number 
of previous children in Head Start. 

.These results may indica-ce that sites in which decision-making activities 
are encouraged but where learning is relatively deemphasized are simply programs 
in which an active parent population was initially concerned with both roles, ^ 
but became less concerned over time with learner activities while retaining 
their "decision-making function. Such changes could trigger program modification! 
the sitfe may shift its emphasis in order to accomodate the needs of its more 
experienced parent group. Additional support for this hypothesis may be found 
in the fact that HiLo parents (as well as sites) are more experienced in being 
Head Start parents across both of the high decision-making site classifications. 

LoHi parents and LoHi sites were not distinguished by any consistent 
pattern of differences. Even though such parents are involved in the relatively 
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passive learner roles and such centers presumably encourage only that liniited 
type of involvement, they bear greater resemblance to the decision-making 
groups than they do to the LoLo*s. Perha^.^ such sites have not quite enough 
parents who insist on being involved to promote the development of active^ 
(decision-making) participation as compared with more passive (learner) roles. 

Reference to earlier tables indicates that substantial numbers of LoHi 
parents were obtained only in those sites in which both types of participation 
were stressed (i.e., HiHi sites). In the other sites, few such parents could 
be located. It does seem likely that parents who care enough to become 
involved in teaming activities will have some interest in decision-making 
activities as well. - 

The correlational analyses that were performed as a final step in the 
selection of basic characteristics which could compete with parent participation 
in the explanation of status on the selected outcomes, indicated that these 
characteristics were nbt strongly related to any of the criterion measures. 
The variable most consistently related to outcome criteria, such as community 
involvement and th6 sense of social involvement (as indicated by lower aliena- 
tion scores), was the education of the mother. Level of education is associated 
with both parent participation levels and the degree to which participation is 
encouraged by center personnel. This characteristic of education seems to be 
a major associate of participation as well as other vari.jbles, and participa- 
tion is related to general involvement in the community. 

Even though the relationships were not large, comparisons involving 
subgroups in which one contains more highly-educated parents (particularly 
morhers) , should consider the possibility tliat some observed differences may be 
due as much to level of education as to level or type of 'participation. 
Nevertheless, in general, the analysis of the basic characteristics of the 
parent population suggests that the effects on criterion measures of differences 
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among the various groupings should be very slight. In no case are the results 
seriously compromised by any differences in measured characteristics. 

In brief, it may be stated that the differences that appear to charac- 
terize the various parent and site classifications are important because 
they illuminate the dynamics of some Head Start programs. Examination of the 
data provides some very strong indications that parent and site characteristics 
interact; that is, high-participation parents may produce sites that encourage 
participation and sites that encourage participation may produce participant ^ 
parent populations.. Conversely, it would also be possible to state that sites 
with parent populations that tend toward non-participation are less likely 
to encourage it, and that parents are less likely to become participants in 
sites where such activities are not encouraged. Participation may well be ^ 
both an outcome and a cause. In addition, a strong case can be made for the 
existence of a participant "type." Characteristics such as level of education 
are most clearly implicated as critical to the development of site emphases 
as well as to levels of parental involvement. 



? 
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Th e Impact of Parent Participation on Parents 

I. Parent Participation in Head Start and Parent Attitudes 

A major part of the survey questionnaire filled out by parents of 
children in Head Stari dealt with their attitudes and feelings. Three 
broad areas were covered: general satisfaction with life, alienation and 
internal-external locus of control, and attitudes toward education. 

Differences in responses between parents in different site classifica- 
tions and between parents with different extent and type of parent partici- 
pation have been analyzed. The first section disc\|isses differences across 
site classifications. The next sections consider differences between parents 
with high and low extent of involvement, and with different types of involve- , 
ment. 

Parent Attitudes and Site Classification 

There is no direct way of assessing quality of life. The best 
^measures are the indirect reflection of quality of living which might be 
tevealed through the feelings and attitudes of the individuals involved. 
A wide variety of different measures were used to evaluate the general 
happiness, satisfaction, and feelings of competency of Head Start parents. 

The first measures used were straightforward questions which asked 
whether the person is generally "very happy", "pretty happy", or "not too 
happy", and whether life is "completely satisfying", "p-:etty satisfying", 
or "not very satisfying". These questions ha.ve been used in extensive 
national surveys. ' Responses to the questions are related to income, socio- 
economic status, and similar variables. General dissatisfaction is also 



related to low self-esteem, alienation, ana lack of trust in others. All 
of these characteristics should be related to the perceived quality of 
life as viewed by Head Start parents. 

There were no significant differences across site classifications. 
The response of all groups of Head Start parents indicated that they v;ere 
generally quite satisfied with life. The average was above the "pretty ^ 
satisfied" point and almost identical to general population means in 
previous studies. Low income and low education groups in past studies have 
usually had lower scores on these scales. 

The next set of questions involved a ladder scale aimed at determining 
perceived or expected changes. The parents were asked to indicate where 
they were now on a ladder ranging from the worst to the best possible life, 
where they were then, i.e., a couple of years ago, and where they expect 
to be in the future, a few years from now. 

The difference between Now -and Then is an indication of whether 
parents feel conditions have gotten better for them. There were no signifi- 
cant differences across sites. The difference between Now and ^hen was 
analyzed for direction only. A score of 1^ was assigned if parent? indicated 
they were worse off than in the past, 2 if there was no change, and 2 if 
things had improved. The mean score was 2.60, indicating that most parents 
felt conditions had improved for them. 

The same kind of scoring was used to determine the difference between 
Now and Future. This score would be a measure of the parent's hope for 
improvement in the future. Here again, the scores were very high as 
shown in Table PI. A significant interaction suggests that the former 
parents in centers where there was low learner involvement may have some- 
what less hope for the future than current parents in these sites, but 
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all of the mean scores were so high that the difference was difficult to 
interpret. 

Another approach .was also used to assess Head Start parents' feelings 
of general satisfaction and success. Parents were asked to rate themselves 
on a four-point bipolar scale with phrases or adjectives at each end. x'hey 
rated both where they feel they are on the scale Now, and where they were 
Then, i.e. a couple of years ago. There were no significant differences 
between site classifications, either for ratings involving general satis- 
faction or in how skilled and successful parents felt they were. 

The overall results indicated that there are probably no differences 
in general feelings of satisfaction of the parents across different ;site 
classifications. 



Table PI 



Analysis of Variance and Mean Change in Satisfaction: Present to Future \^ 



Mean Change Score by Site classification 



Former 



HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


2.75 


2.81 


2.72 


2.97 


2.87 


2.61 


2.73 


2.67 



^3 = anticipate positive change 
2 = no change 

1 = anticipate change for worse 



Analysis o^ Variance 



Source df F 

Site 3 ^82 

Current- 
Former 1 3.60 

Inter- 
action 3 2.77 

Error 274 



E 

n.s. 

.06 

.05 
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Aiionation and Locus of Control 

Feelings of alienation are related to general satisfaction, but are 
more deeply rooted. The scales were designed to identify real isolation 
from others in society. Two alienation scales were used, one that evaluates 
general alienation, and a second oriented to work and social alienation. 
There were no significant differences between parents at different groups of 
sites, but the interaction between site classification and current and 
former parents was significant on the second of the two scales. In current 
parents, but not in former parents, there was less alienation in those sites 
where parents were highly involved in decision-making. 

LOCUS of control is a measure of the extent to which a person feels 
he is master of his own circumstances, as opposed to a victim of fate. The 
first scale used las job-oriented; the second scale was a more general 
measure of locus If control. The first scale used Rotter's format, where 
a choice between statements is made. The second allows finer distinctions, 
with a five-point Likert scale for each statement ranging from "strongly 
agree" to "strongly_disagree.^'__ 

Table P2 

Analysis of Variance and Mean Alienation Scores of Parents 
Work and Social Alienation 



Mean Score by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 





HiHi HiLo LoHi LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 




Current 


33.46 33.68 31.79 31.85 


Site 


3 


1.05 


n.s^ . 




Former 


31.33 32.39 33^,60 31.58 


Current- 
Former 


1 


.77 


n.s. 








Inter- 
action 


3 


2.66 


o 

.05 








Error 


274 
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If parent involvement changes attitudes of parents, it couia make 
^^.^them feel that they have greater control over what happens to them. There 

was a significant difference between site classifications on the second scale, 
as shown in Table P3. Parents had higher scores in sites where there is 
higher involvement, especially where parents were involved in decision- 
making. The overall means were well toward the end of the scale indicating 
that the parents in all groups felt in control of their lives. However, 
those parents in sites lowest in parent involvement may have felt some- 
what less control over their lives. 

The overall mean scores on both alienation and locus of control 
scales indicates that there was little alienation or fatalism in^ these 
parents. All of these scales have boen used with other groups of out of 
work disadvantaged and scores are generally much lower in low education or 
income groups. The results agree with the findings on general satisfaction 
in suggesting that this group of parents has surprisingly positive attitudes 
for people who have been having financial difficulties. 

Table P3 
Locus of Control: General 



Mean Score by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


£ 


Current 


30.13 


30.59 


29.51 


29.23 


Site 


3 


2.85 


.04 


Former 


30.23 


31.54 


30.40 


27.46 


Current- 


















Former 


1 


.01 


n.s. 












Inter- 


















action 


3 


1.06 


n.€. 












Error 


274 
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Attitude Toward Education 

One effect of Head Start involvement should be to sensitize parents 
to the educational needs of their children and to their own roles as parents • 
Tvjp questionnaire-type scales were used to evaluate attitudes toward edu- 
cation, one covering items relating to value of education •and the other to 
the parents' ability to influence the education of their children. The 
parents' feelings about their ability to help and to understand their 
children were also evaluated by having them rate themselves, both Now and 
Then (a couple of years in the past) on paired adjectives oh a four- 
Upoint scale* 

s Neither the attitudes of "parents toward the value of education nor 
, their feelings about their ability to help^ their own children were signifi- 
cantly different across site classifications* Parents' feelings of being 
able to influence education did vary across sites as shown in Table P4* 
The parents in centers with low parent involvement felt less able to in- 
fluence the schools or the education of their children* 

Table P4 

Parents' Feelings of Being Able to Influence Education 



Mean Score by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 




E 


Current 


13.98 


13*32 


13.49 


12.95 


Site 


3 


3.04 




.03 


Former 


13.43 


12.36 


14.17 


12.58 


Current- 




















Former 


1 


*86 




n*s* 










% 


Inter- 




















action 


3 


1.31 




n.s. 












Error 


274 
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Parents Attitudes and Extent of Parent Involvefhent 

To. determine the -relationship Iffitwecn parent attitudes and extent of 
involvement, partents who were highly involved (above the median) in both 
learner and decision-making role^ were compared with parents who were not 
invblve^ in either role. 

General Satisfaction with Li£^ There were no significant differences 
betv/een parents who differed in extent of involvement on either of the 
general questions relating to satisfaction. Mean scores of both groups 
were slightly above the "pretty satisfied" rating. There were also no 
differences on the ladder scale, on which parents rated where they saw 
themselves Now, Then, and in the Future. As in the previous se tion, tht 
mean scores indicated that they generally felt conditions were better now 
than in the past, and that they had considerable hope that conditions would 
improve in the future. 

The ratings of satisfaction on a different instrunient, the four point 
semantic differential-type scale, did show significant differences between 
parents high and low in extent of involvement. These results are shown in 
Table P5. Those paren'^,s who were' high in extent of involvement were not 
different from low-involvement parents on their ratings of were 
in the past, but indicated that they were more satisfied Now. On the items 
relating to feelings of succcr^s and skill, they felt more successful Now 
th^n they did Then, and the parents high in extent of involvement were 
significantly higher both Now and Then. 

Although the differences were not significant on the first happiness 
and satisfaction items, the mean scores on these items showed the same 

o 

general pattern, with high-involvement parents having more positive attitudes. 
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- . Table P5 

Parent Ratings of General Satisfaction and of Success and Skill 
by Extent of Parent Involvemej>t 

General Satisfaction ' 



Present 

Mean Score by Extent of Involvement Analysis of Variance 



• HiKi LoLo 


Source 




F 


£■ 


Current 13.64 12.87 


Level 


1 


4.68 


.04 


Forme 13.58 12.83 

*» 


Current- 
Former 


1 


N 

.03 


n. s. 




Inter- 
action 




,.00 


n.s. 




Error 


197 ' 






. Past 

Mean Score by Extent of Involvement 


Analysis 'of Variance 


HiHi LoLo 

... . ^ 


Source 


df 


F 


£ 


Current 11.33 12.03' 


Level ' 


' 1 


. .01 


n.s. 


Former 12.44 11.67 


Current- 
Former ' 


1 


.63 


f 

n.s. 




Inter- 
action 


1 


2.48 


n.s. 




Error. 


197 




( 
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Table PS, cont. 
Success and Skill 



Present 

Mean Score by Level of Involvement Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


Ct£ 


r 




Current 


12.90 


12.17 


Level 


T» 
J 


12.82 


.01 


Former 


13.49 , 


12.00 


Current- 
Former 


1 


.46 


n. s. 








Inter- 
action 


1 , 


1.48 


n.s. 








dMb^r 


197 








HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


11.36 


10.93 


Level 


1 


4.14 


.04 


Former 


12.53 


11.19 


Current- 
Former 


1 


4.52 


.05 








Inter- 
action 


1 


1.19 


n.s. 








Error 


197 







Ill 

These items probably were assessing the same general dimension of 
satisfaction but are less reliable then the rating scales. Overall, parents 
high in extent of involvement in Head Start seemed to have a higher opinion 
of their success and skill level to begin with, but increased more in 
general satisfaction than low involvement parents. 

Alienation and Locus of Control . The previous discussion suggested 
that the parents generally were neither alienated nor did they feel victims 
of fate. Scores in all groups tended to be positive, and there were no 
significant differences in the locus of control scores. 

However,* parents high in extent of involvement did show more positive 
attitudes on both of the alienation scales. The only significant difference 
was on extent of involvement on the work and social alienation scale, but 
the overall comparison of the mean scores and the approach to significance 
of the other differences suggests that, a real difference probably exists 
on both scales, and that it was limited to the current parents. These 
result are shown in Table P6. 

Attitude Toward Education . There were no significant differences , 
betv;een parents on the value they placed on education, the way they felt 
about their ability to influence education^ or their own ability to help 
their children. 

Parent Attitudes and Type of Involvement 

To determine differences in parents with different types of in- 
volvement, those parents who were above th^ median on decision-making, but 
below the, median on the learner role were compared with parents who were 
above on learner, but below on the decision-making role. 
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Table P6 

Analysis of Variance and Mean Alienation Scores of Parents 



General Alienation 

Mean Score by Extent of Participation Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


LoLO 


Source 


df 

> 


F 




Current 


13.19 


11.87 


Level 


1 


3.41 


.07 


Former 


12.56 


12.57 


Current- 
Former 


1 


.01 


n.s. 








Inter- 
action 

Error 


1 

197 


3.58 


.06 



Work and Social Alienation 
Mean Score by Extent of Participation ^ Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


33.38 


30.53 


Level 


1 


5.13 


.03 


Former 


32.53 


32.26 


Current- 
Former 


1 


.40^ 


n.s. 








Inter- 
action 


1 


■ 3.48 


.07 








Error 


197 







Lower scores in Table P6' are an indication of alienation. 



There were no significant differences between parents who were involved 
in decision-making but not learner roles, and those involved in learner but 
not decision-making a^ctivities. Parent attitudes appeared to be related to 
either the general parent extent of involvement or the program, but not to ^ 
type of involvement. Lack of any apparent differences between types of 
involvement may have been due to the fact that the parents in the two 
groups who were classified as involved in one role but not in the other 
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were not as different as the classification suggests. Those involved in 
decision-making, while not high in the learner roLe, did tend to hav(^ some 
learner involvement, and those involved in learner roles tended to have at 
least some decision-making functions. With a much larger sample of parents 
it might have been possible to isolate groups that were l^.ss similar in type 
of involvement, and in that case corae differences might have emerged. ' 

Parent Attitudes and Current-Former^.Statu^ 

There were some significant differences between current and former 
parents. Former parents in HiHi and LoLo centers seemed lower in general 
satisfaction, while current parents in these centers were higher in this 
variable. Former parents indicated that they felt more successful and 
skilled in the past than did current parents, altuough there were no 
differences in ratings of present sucess. The difference in scores on 
the alienation scales between parents high in extent of -involvement and 
those low in involvement occurred only for current parents and not for 
former parents. 

These few differences did not lend themselves to any consistent inter- 

\ 

. pretation suggesting major differences in attitude betv;eerf current and 
former parents. 

summary; Attitudes of Parents and Head Start Involvement 

There were no differences across site classifications in general 
satisfaction, and probably not. in alienation. Even though one alienation 
3cale sho^^ed a significant interaction witli site and current-former status, 
that difference did not lend itself to a clear interpretation. The only real 
difference across sites was probably in the feelings that the parents have 
about thsir own ability to control their environment. The locus of control 
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scale scores were generally high, indicating that parents did feel in 
control I but were somewhat* higher in the sites where parents were involved 
in Head Start • The results were very similar on the scale measuring parents' 
attitudes toward being able to influence the educational system. In sites 
where parents were involved in Hea^ Start, they felt better able to influence 
their environment generally and the school system' in particular. The 
section of this report on institutional change shows that parent involvement 
was actually related to getting things done in the community, and the feelings 
of parents in these settings may have been a very realistic assessment 
of their actual influence. 

Parents who v;ere high in extent of involvement indicated that they 
felt somewhat more successful and skilled than low-involvement parents* Their 
ratings of skill level were higher in the past than those of low- involvement 
parents, and stayed higher even though both groups increased somewhat. 
These parents were also slightly better educated, and the higher level of 
feeling of success was probably a function of general characteristics of 

the high-involVement group; i,e,, it was probably a function of those 

< 

things which may have helped bring them into involvement in the first place. 

These same high involvement parents shoWed a greater increase in 
general satisfaction than parents who were low in extent of involvement. 
This increase may have been a result of .their involvement in Head Start. 
The current high-involyed parents showed a better score on the alienation 
scale as well. This scale may be measuring a general feeling of social 
acceptance and involvement. If so, the high involvement of these particular 
parents in Head Start would make the higher score reasonable. The difference 
disappeared for former parents when they wore no longer immediately involved. 

Overall, the general satisfaction of parents may have been related to 
their extent of involvement. There was a greater increase in satisfaction 



in parents who were highly involved. These parents^ also felt more successful 
and skilled, but this was true before their Head 5tart involvement as weli'^. 
The effect of the type of parent involvement in the site v?as different* 
Parents in different sites did not show differences in satisfaction but did 
show greater feelings of being able to influence their environment in those 
sites where they have been involved in Head Start—particularly in decision- 
making roles. 

II. Paid Employees 

The paid employee sample scores were very high on the measures of 
parent involvement in both learner and decision-making roles ♦ In fact, 
the mean scores were so similar to those of highly involved parents that a 
detailed examination of the learner 'and decision-making classifications was 
made* for the paid employees. Of the sample of 55 paid employees, all but 
10 were classified above the median of the other parents on both the learner 
role and the decision-making role. At this point it was clear that the 
.paid employee sample, in terms of parent involvement, was comparable only 
to the group of parents classified as having high extent of involvement on 
both learner and decision-making roles, and that to make meaningful com- 
parisons, they should be compared v-ith that group in order to determine 
whether being paid had a differential effect. 

Since a few paid employees could not be classified as high involvement 
on both independent variables, to make the groups completely comparable, 
these were eliminated from the sample. The paid employees who were elimin- 
ated provided too small a sample for s,eparate analysis. 
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All of the comparisons between paid employees and parents with high 
extent of involvement have been placed in one table for convenience (Table P7) • 
The first part of the table compares background characteristics, the remainder 
deals with parent attitudes and community involvement. 

The paid employees were somewhat different in basic characteristics. 
Those parents averaged 3 1/2 years older, their employment stability was 
considerably higher, and they had been in the community about five years 
longer. It is possible that Head Start programs tended to select slightly 
older and more stable residents as employees, although the employment 
stability could be a direct result of employment by Head Start. The only 
differences between highly involved parents and paid employees were in 
birth order of the child who was in Head Start and having had children in 
Head Start over a longer period. These were probably related to age, 
and may have .also indicated that paid employees had been selected from 
those involved in Head Start longer. 

Aside from these background characteristics, there were no significant ^ 
differences between paid employees and other parents, highly involved in 
both learner and decision-making roles. Being a paid employee was one way 
of being involved. Being a volunteer, highly involved parent was another. 
Both seeemed to have effects on the parents, but it was the high level 
of involvement that seemed to be critical, not the fact of being paid. 

III. Parent Participation in Head Start and Community Involvement 

One of the goals of parent involvement in Head Start is to increase 
parents' involvement not only in the education of their children, but 
generally in their community as well# Two measures of community involve- 
ment were developed. One was based on the questions used by Educational 
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Testing Service in their survey of Head Start programs • Those questions 
asked parents specifically about their involvement in church groups, politics, 
edcuation, social groups, etc. The questions were modified for use in the 
present study to obtain greater detail, particularly in activity level 
within organizations. They were also rephrased to determine not only 
what parents are doing now, but what they were doing a couple of years 
ago, so that changes in community involvement that were related to Head 

r 

start involvemeat could be assessed. 

A second set of indices involved ratings on four-point 'semantic 
differential-type scales indicating how parents felt about participation in 
the community, their influence in the community, and how well they were 
accepted by the community • These items were designed to assess parents' 
feelings about community involvement • 
Community Involvement and Site Classification 

The amount of activity in the community did not show a significant 
difference across site classifications for eitHer the past or the present, 
but the change from past to present was" significant. There was a signifi- 
cant current-former difference and a significant site classification dif- 
ference (Table P8) • The former parents increased in community activity 
from the time when they had children in Head Start to the present. Among 
current parents there was an increase from before their children were in 
Head Start %o the present, and the parents in HiHi centers showed a decrease, 
with less involvement, ^ 

In terms of the parents overall feelings about being involved in the 
community, there was again a change from past to present (Table P8) , In 
this case, both current and former parents, in centers where parents were 
hiqhly involved in decision-makihg, showed more positive change in their 
feeling of being involved. 
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Table P8 

community Involvement by Site Classification 



Difference in Amount of Activity, Past to Present 
Mean Difference by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 



HiHi HiLo LoHi LoLo 


Source 




F 


E 


Current -1-27 1.04 -.18 .29 


Site 


3 


2.76 


.05 


Former .02 1.58 1.00 1.63 


Current- 
Former 


1 


4.29 


.04 




Inter- 
action 


3 


— — -« 
.119 


n.s. 




Error 


376 






* 

Change in Feelings of Being Involved, Past to Present 
Means Score by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 


HiHi HiLo LoHi LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 2 . 42 2,39 2 . 19 2 . 15 

4 


Site 


3 


2.70 


.05 


Former 2.33 2.25 2.07 2.15 


Current- 
Former 


1 


1.25 


n.s. 




Inter- 
action 


3 


.15 


n.s. 




Error 


273 







*3 = positive change 
2 = no change 
1 ~ negative change 



The difference in these two results could have been an effect of high 
involvement directly in Head Start. The measures of community activities did not 
include involvement in Head Start, since this was the iridependent variable in this 
study, so the measure was of conmunity involvement outside of Head Start. In centers 
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where parents were highly involved in Head Start, outside activities seemed 
to drop off. At the same time, the feeling of being involved in the total 
community increased in these centers, particularly where parents were 
involved in decision-making. The pattern suggested that parents in HiHi 
centers got more deeply into Head Start, and dropped off in their other 
community activities. It was not clear if their total involvement, 
including Head Start, was higher, but their feeling of being involved 
certainly was. , ^\ 

The former parents, on the other hand, increased activities^ outside 
of Head Start. When their children were out of Head Start, they increased 
other community activities. But the former parents did not feel more 
involved overall than current parents. 

Community Involvement and Extent of Parent Involvement in ^Head Start 

There were significant differences in community activities between 
parents who were high in extent of involvement in Head Start and non- 
involved parents (Table P9) . The mean differences were very large both at 
present and in the past. Parents with high extent of involvement were 
more involved in community activities. 

There was also a significant current-former difference in present 
activities in the community. Former parents showed a higher level of 
activity outside of Head Start than did current parents. Current parents 
actually dropped off in activity ^ while former parents increased once their 
children were out of Head Start. 

Regarding feelings of being involved, parents who were highly in- 
volved in H^ad Start felt more involved in their communities both now and 
in the past (Table P9) . The change scores were also significant, and 
parents who had a high extent of involvement felt as though they had 
changed over time. 
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Table P9 

Coitununity Involvement by Extent of Parent Involvement 
Community /vctivitics of Parents 



Present 

Means Score by Extent of Involvement Anal' --is of Variance 



HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


X> 


Current 5.78 


1.20 


Level 


1 


40.50 . 


.01 


Former Q^O^^ 


1.91 


Current- 
Former 


1 


4.64 


.04 . 






Inter- 
action 


1 


-.861 


n.s . 






Error 


i9e 






Mean Score by Extent of 


Past 

Involvement 


Analysis of Variance 


HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


£ 


Current 6.03 


1.33 


Level 


1 


28.90 


.01 


Former $ * 8^ 


1.94 


Current- 
-wFormer 


1 


.01 


n.s . 






Inter- 
action 


1 


.26 


n.s . 






Error 


196 
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Table P9 (Cont.) 
Parent Feelings About Community Involvement 

^ ^ ^ 



Present y 
Means 9core by Extent of Involvement Analysis of Variance 



HiHi 


LoLo 


S ^ 'ge 


df 


F 




Dirrent 8.73 


6.87 


Level 


1 


36.40 


.01 


Former 8.84 


• 6.86 


Current- 
Former ' 


1 


.05 


n.s. 






Inter- 
action 


1 " 


.03 


n.s. 






Error ' 


197 






Mean Score by Extent 


Past 

of Involvement 


Analysis oi Variance 


HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 7.37 


6.97 


Level 


1 


7.18 


.01 


Former 8.00 


6.58 


Current- 
Former 


1 


.14 


n.s. 






Inter- 
action 


1 


2.25 


n.s. 






Error 


197 
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Table P9 (Cont.) 



Change 

Mean Score by Extent of Involvement • Analysis of Variance 





& 

HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


P 




Current 


2.48 


1.93 


Level 


1 


17.08 


• 01 


Former 


2.33 


2.08 


Current- 
. Former 


1 


.00 


n.s. 








Inter- 
action 


1 


2.34 


n.s. 








Error 


197 







*3 = positive change . 
2 =^no change 
1 = negative change 



Parents wlio were highly involved in Head Start were clearly the seuue 
ones who were alto involved in other activities in thslr communities in 
the past* Low involvement parents had very low i'^volvement in other 
activities as well, either in the present or in the past. It was clear that 
Head Start did not create the involvement of those parents who were in- 
volved — they were already actively involved in their communities.^ But when 
the parents developed a high extent of involvement in Head Start, they 
may have dropped off somewhat in other community activities for the 
time being. At the same time, their feeling of total involvement in the 
community was likely to increase, a reasonable result since Head Start 
activity would be a part of that total involvement. When these parents be- 
came former pa^rents, their activity level in the community outside of He^d 
'Start was likely to return to its original level or even to increase some- 
what, and their feelings of being involved remained high. 
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Conununity Involvement and Type of Involvement in Head Start 

There wsre no significant differences in either activity or feelings 
about community involvement related to type of involvement. 

Summary; Community Involvement and Parent Involvement in Head Start 

Former parents showed increased activities outside of Head Start, 

suggesting that later, when their children left Head Start, they increased 

their community involvement somewhat. But their feelings of total 

involvement in the community were not greater than tlhose of current parents. 

In sites where parents were highly involved iri Head Start in both 

decision-making and learner roles, there may have be|en a slight decrease 

in other activities in the community. The parents may have been busy with 

Head Start, and reduced their involvement somewhat in the rest of the 

community. Former parents in these sites seemed to have returned to their 

previous level of other activity. Both former and current parents in sites 

where parents have been involved highly in decision-making tended to feel 

more involved in the community. 

Those parents who tended to be high in community involvement in the 

past were likely to be ♦"he ones who developed a high extent of involvement 

in Head Start. Their other activities in the community may have been 

reduced slightly while they were involved in Head Start, but after their 

children left Head Start, these parents either returned to their original 

level of activity or even increased it somewhat. These highly involved 

parents showed a pattern of increasing their feeling of being involved when 

their children entered Head Start, and retaining this high level of -feeling 

after their children left Head Start. Parents who had a low extent of 

involvement started out with lower community involvement, and did not show 

any changes either in activity or in their feeling of being involved, either 

over the period when their children were in Head Start or after they left. 

5 



Parent involvement in Head Start may have been related to community 
involvement. There were some indications that Head Start programs where 
parents were highly active may have helped to develop feelings of community 
involvement, but the chai?ges seemed more likely to occur in those parents 
who were involved. They were more likely to experience and feel increased 
total involvement over the period that their children were in Head Start, 
and this was likely to continue after their children enter school. 

IV. Participat4.on in Head Start and Self-Concept of Head Start Mothers 

The Miskimins Self-Goal-Other Scale (MSGO) was selected for measure- 
ment of self concept. The test includes a validity measure which assesses 
either a negativistic attitude to the test or random responding. The 
directions for the test are somewhat difficult to interpret to the subject, 
and some of the parents did not complete it accurately. Some tests in- 
cluded blank items, and on others the validity scale was too high, in- 
dicating invalidity. In all, approximately 250 accurate profiles were 
available for analysis. 

A recently completed study showed that male and female responses to 
being disadvantaged are very different, and that it is necessary to inter- 
pret their responses separately. There were only 23 male profiles in the 
sample of valid profiles—too few for analysis—so these were eliminated 
and only fentale profiles were considered. 

Self-Concept of Parents and Site Classification 

There were no significant differences for the main effects acr*bss 
site classifications, but there were three significant interactions between 
current-former status and site. These ^curred on the total score, on scale 
3 and on scale 5. Results appear in Table PIO. 
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Table PIO 

Self-Concept Measures of Parents by Site Classification 



I Total Score: Negative Self-Concept 
Mean Score hj^ Site Classification Analysis of Variance 



HLHi HiLo ^ LoHi LoLo 



Current 24. 
Former 28. 



38 35.76 28.78 27.39 
SI 25.42 27.93 29.45 



Source df 

Site 3 

Current- 
Former 1 

Inter- 

. action 3 

Error 294 



F 

.69 
• 55 
2.70 



E 

n.s. 
n.s. 
.05 



U^.' Scale 3: Overvaluing Others 
Mean Score bkr Site Classification Analysis of Variance 



HsLHi HiLo LoH i LoLo 
Current 3.L0 6.87 3.85 4.80 



Former 



5.W 4.13 3.18 4.68 



Source df F 

Site 3 1.51 

Current- 
Former 1 • 11 

Inter- 
action 3 2 .92 

Error 294 



£ 

n.s. 
n.s. 
.04 
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Table PIO (Cont.) 



Scale 5: Globally Critical of Others 
Mean Score by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


1.18 


1.76 


1.31 


1.33 


Site 


3 


1.22 


n.s. 


Former 


1.48 


.63 


2.04 


2.24 


Current- 


















Fonj\er 


1 


.67 


n.s. 












Inter- 


















action 


3 


3.21 


.03 












Error 


294 




t 



An examination of the mean scores showed that the current parents in 
the HiLo sites had higher scores on the total and on Scale 3. High S ores 
on these two scales would occur because of a mild rejection of the self, 
or self -denigration. A more extreme version of this pattern would occur 
in people who were severely depressed and felt really worthless. Actually, 
even these significantly higher scores would be near the mean of the general 
population on this test, so the difference cannot be considered a large or* 
very meaningful one, even though statistically significant. Further, there 
was no evidence from the measures evaluating general satisfaction .that 
current parents in HiLo centers were more unhappy or dissatisfied than other 
groups. There was a somewhat larger percentage of Mexican-Americans in 
the HiLo. group, and for some reason these current parents may have responded 
to this particular test by indicating lower self-esteem, but the lack of 
other differences tliat should have occurred to £;upport this finding would 
still suggest that this particular finding was not meaningful. 



Former parents, in sites where parents were not involved in decision- 
making, score higher on scale 5* This scale indicates that these parents 
had relatively high self-esteem, but that they felt others vere critical of 
them in very basic ways^-saw them as less intelligent, less successful, 
etc. The difference in this case, while it appeared small, placed the higher, 
group a full standard deviation above the mean on the test norms, and suggests^ 
that the difference might be important. 

Self -Concept of Parents and Extent of Parent Involvement 

The only significant difference rented to extent of parent involvement 
was one significant interaction on scale 5. The former parents who were ^ 
low in extent of involvement felt" criticized by others (Table Pll) . Again, 
the mean score was a standard^deviation above the mean on the test norms. 
Individuals high on this scale would not only tend to feel others were criti- 
cal of them, but would* tend to* be cautious and more suspicious of others, 
and would be less likely to form deep and meaningful relationships* because 
they feel others do not value them highly. 

, Self-Concept of Parencs and Type; of Involvement 

There were no significant differences associated with type of involvement. 

Summary : Self-Concept and Parent I nvolvement 

The differences tpund in relation to the total score and scale 3, sug- 
gesting there might be slightly higher dissatisfaction and lower self-esteem 
in the current parents in lliLo sites, did not seem meaningful. The dif- 
ferences found in relation to scale 5 may be a different matter. These 
suggested that some parents have feelings of being looked down on by others, 
and that they might tend to be suspicious and less able to form meaningful 
relationships. The score was high enough to be of concern. Parents with 
children in Head Start did not have these feelings, but the former parents 
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Table Pll 

Self Concept Measures of Parents by Extent of Involvement 



Scale 5- Globally Critical of Others, Parent Involvement 
Mean Score by Level of Involvement Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


LoLd 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


1.23 


.96 


Level 


1 


1.43 


n.s* 


Former 


1.03 


2.09 


Current- 
Former 


1 


1.99 


« ■ 

n.s. 








Inter- 
action 


1 


4.07 


.05 




A 

<• 




Error 


151 







in some situations did. These f^/rmer parents vere the ones who either came 
from sites where parents had not been involved in decision-making or were 

, not personally involved in Head Start,^ 

The finding here was somewhat isolated, and needs further confirmation, 

^but finding the differe-ice only in former parents across both sites and 
•extent of Involvement, and the actual size of the mean difference (a full 
standard deviation above the mean on the original scale) suggest^ that it 
ID-ay have been a real difference. The implications are very serious. The 
section of this report on community involvement indicated that parents with 
high involvement in Head Start were also involved in the community in other ^ 
ways, and continued that involvement after their children left Head Start. 
These parents continued to feel accepted. The fact that they tended to 
return to their other community activities and felt even more involved in 
the conuDunit^ after Head Start may help explain why. If they had not 
been involved in the community or in Head Start, during the time they had 
children in Head Start they seemed to feel accepted. But later, when the 
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children left, these parents began to feel rejected by others. This may 
just be a coincidence • The parents were getting older, and the parent 
types who were not involved may have begun to develop feelings of rejection 
with time. But it is also possible that even their child's attending 
Head Start had helped make them feel part of the crommunity. VJhen that ends, 
the change may have begun to occur. 

V. Factors vmich Effect Parent Participation 

T^iH indication of reasons for parent involvement or non-involvement 
in Head Start was obtained by examining and categorizing parents' responses 
to the following questions: 

Do you feel that you have been actively' involved in Head Start? 

Yes No. ■ If you answered Yes , why were you or are you 

actively, involved? If you answered No, why haven't you been 
mor^ actively involved in Head Start? 

After a perus.al of the responses to these questions, several response*: 
categories were developed for the predominant reasons given for involvement 
or non-involvement. A tally was then made of all responses with minor 
modifications of the response categories occuring as needed to summarize 
the information. No statistical analysis was pjrrformed other than a 
ranking of the response categories from most fe> least frequently occurring 
responses. • In many cases, one person would give more than one reason for 
either becoming involved or not becoming involved in Head Start. In such 
cases, all reasons listed would be tallied in the appropriate response 
category. Many parents failed to adequately explain their reasons for 
involvement or non-involvement. The parents v;ould either fail to answer 
the questions, give an answer which was inappropriate to the questions, or 
give an ansv;er which was so general as to defy categorizing. 



The reasons given by parents for not becoming involved in the Head 
Start program were more substantive than the reasons given for becoming 
involved in that they were more frequently related to a specific, identi- 
fiable factor. The most frequently given reason for not becoming involved 
was that other responsibilities in tho home, generally those resulting^ 
from the presence of other children in the family, prevented them from 
becoming active in the program. Employment was the next most frequently^ 
occurring reason given for not being involved. This reason was given 
only slightly fewer times than home responsibilities* Illness or personal 
problems^ transportation^ and difficulty in finding a babysitter were given 
as reasons for not becoming involved. The frequency was very similar for 
these three reasons. Numerous other reasons for not becoming involved 
were given, but none were given frequently enough to merit consideration 
as an important factor. 

Reasons given for participating in Head Start were less substantive 
and, therefore, proved more difficult to place in general response cate- 
gories for the "^purpose of summari;:ing parents' responses. Evidence of this 
is shown by the parents who responded* "(I became involved) because I think 

it is a very good thing." However, responses did fall into five response 

f 

categories frequently enough to be indicative of the major reasons given 
for becoming involved by those parents who answered the question. The 
benefits to be incurred by the child or the community iJrom participation 
in Head Start was put forth most frequently as a reason for becoming in- 
volved. Such reasons for becoming involved as "because Head Start has done 
so much for my son" were typical of the responses listed in this category. 
The next most frequently occur ing reason could be attributed to a parent's 
interest in working with children, either her own or others. The opportunity 
for personal development through parent participation and the opportunity 
to volunteer in some activitiy were given as reasons an equal number of 



tiroes, and were next in frequency of occurrence. Finally, the chance to 
beccme involved with other adults was the least frequent^Woccurring 
response in the five response categories that were felt to have enough 
responses to warrant mention* 
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Parent Participation and Child Measuremen t Outcomes 

Analysis of the child measurement data involved looking at differ- 
ences in the child dependent variable outcomes based on: 1) site classifi- 
catidn, 2) parent participation classifications, (extent and type) , 3) paid 
employee role, and 4) current- former status. 

The first Series of analyses dealt with differences among the 
children based on differing, site classifications. This involved compari- 
sons of dependent variable ou r .mes based on pooling the subjects from 
each of the four site classifications. Since there was a fairly large 
number of subjects in each site classification, comparison of the 

> 

children on a current- former basis was also included in this analysis 
and resulted in a two-way analysis of variance with four levels of 
site classification. and two levels of time status, i.e., current and 
former. 

The second series of analyses involved comparisons of the childre^ii on 
dependent variable outcomes related to the extent of parent participation. 
Here the children were divided into those whose parents had high scores on 
the decision-making and learner roles (HiHi) and those whose parents had 
low scores on the same roles (LoLo) . Current- former status wa- also in- 
cluded, resulting in two-way analyses of variance. The current-former 
variable was included in these analyses because of the possibility that 
significant interactions between the extent of parent participation and 
current-former status might occur. 

The third series of analyses involved comparisons of the children on 
dependent variable outcomes related -to the ti^ge of parent participation. 
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In these analyses the children were divided into those whose parents had 
high scores only on the decision-making role, and those whose parents had 
high scores only on the learner^ role. Current-former status was also in- 
cluded to allow for the analysis of possible interactions between the type 
of' parent participation and time factors. This resulted in two-way analyses 
of variance, with* two levels of parent participation type :ind two levels 
of time status '^or each measure. 

The fiifial series of analyses involved comparisons of those children 
whose parents were paid employees of the Head Start center and those who 
were not. Inspection of the parent participation scores for the paid 
employees indicated that the great majority fell into the high decision- 
making and learner classification. Consequently, to test the relationship 
of the paid employee role to child dependent variable outcomes, a comparison 
was made only between those children whose parents were in the high decision- 
making and learner classifications, and those children whose parents 
were high in both of those roles,' and also were paid employees. This is 
the same procedure as that followed in analyzing the parent data. 

A number of current-former status main effects occurred where site 
classification, extent of parent participation, or type of parent partici- 
pation were also_sXgnif icant. These, results are reported in a separate 
section devoted exclusively to current-former differences. If an interaction 
occurred between current-former status and any of the variables of primary 
concern (site classification, extent of parent participation, type of parent 
participation) , it is discussed in the appropriate section. 



Analysis of Site Classification Results 

This section reports results of outcomes on the child dependent variable 
based on a classification of sites according to decision-making and learner 
dimensions. Comparisons are made between the children in the Hilli, HiLo, 
LoHi, and LoLo sites with6ut r-egard for the parent participation 
classification. Time dependent effects are also included in the analysis' 
.and make it possible Ko analyze- interactions where results may be best 
explained by a combination of site and current-former characteristics.. 

i 

The dependent variables have been grouped into logical areas for 
presentation in tables. Each table will present a summary of the analysis 

4 

of va'riance for the dependent measures with F-test, significance levels, 
and means by site and current-formjer status. Typically, the .05 level of 
significance will be t^ken as a reportable difference, but strong trends in 
the data will also be indicated.* 

All outcomes in which an interaction-between sites and current-former 
status occur must be irlterpreted with 'caution. The current-f orraor differ- 
ences reported^ here areVot based on a longitudinal study of the same 
children compared at two different points in time, but rather on cross- 
sectional data where two. different age grpups are compared at the same point 
in time. Caution^is especially needed where "sleep^^ effects," in which a 
particular outcome is described as emerging after a period of time, are 
suggested. Without somfe assurance o^ tha equivalence of the curreiit and 



^Instead of using the conventional .05 or .01 significance levels for 
reporting results, the tables report all significance levels that reach .10 
or better. As a pilot study, it is important that strong trends in the* 
results be reported for the benefit of future research. To report non- 
significance based on the conventional standards might prematurely eliminate 
certain variables whi-ch, if defined or measured in other ways, could be 
extremely important for future studies to consider. 
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'former groups on significant dimensions it becomes difficult to attribute 
the emergence of an effect to the passage of time- Many other things which 
could have produced the same outcome also change over tjine and may interact 
with site classification factors. 



Verbal Intelligence 

A3 Table CI indicates, a highly significant site difference occurred 
on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test; a measure of verbal intelligence 
)Dased on hearing vocabulary. Inspection of the means indicates -that children 
from the HiHi and LoHi sites have the highest scores, but the major ^ 
difference occurs between the children in the L9La_sites and those in other 
site classifications. The greatest difference thus appears between the 
sites with low parent participation in both roles and these with high 

participation in at least one role. The negligible difference between ^ 

\ 

the HiHi and LoHi sites suggests that-ra high classification on the learner ^ 
role may be a more important factor in the higher verbal intelligence of, 
the children* 

^ Table CI 

Means and Analysis of Variance of 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: 
Site Classification and Current-Former Status 



/ 



ERLC 



Mean I.Q. Score by Site Classification 




Analysis 


of Variance, 


HiHi HiLo LoHi LoLo 


Spurce 


df 


F p<; 


Current 93.42 90.09 92-82 86.19 


Site 


3 


.4-93 .002 


Fonr.er 95 ^1 92.92 95.75 86.51 


Current- 
Former 


1 


1.45 n.s. 




Inter- 
action 


3 


,13 n.s. 




Error 


362 
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Motor Inhibition Tasks 

Analysis of the results of performance on the Draw-A-Line Test, a 
measure of the ability to inhibit motor response when the task calls for 
it, is presented in this section. 

Significant site classification differences occurred on the Draw-A- 
Line Test Trial I and Draw-A-Line Test Trial II, and are reported in 
Tables C2'and C3, respectively. In both cases, the pattern of group means 
was for the HiLo site children to have the highest time, while the Hi Mi site 
children had the lowest time. Although the group means indicate a differ- 
ence in the ability to inhibit a response when the task calls for it, 
the interpretation of the difference is less clear. 

Table C2 

Means and Analysis of Variance of Draw-A-Line Trial I Scores: 
^ Site Classification and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 





hiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


' LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


13.60 


21.07 


15.30 


19.78 


Site 


3 


6.05 


• 001 


Former 


17.81 


32,35 


23.38 


20.53 


Current- 


















Former 


1 


10,87 


.001 












Inter- 


















action 


3 


1.56 


n.s. 












Error 


377 
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Table C3 

Analysis of Variance for Draw-A-Line Trial II Scores: 
Site Classification and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 



HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 




Current 21.21 


28.54 


19.72 


28.83 


Site 


3 


4.50 


.004 


Former 27.78 


49.89 


34.05 


37.11 


Current- 
















Former 


1 


18.35 


.001 










Inter- 
















action 


3 


1.28 


n.s . 










Error 


377 







Conceived of as an indication of the child's standing on a reflective- 
impulsive dimension, the higher mean scores could indicate a more reflective 
approach to tasks and a greater ability to inhibit impulsive behavior. 
However/ the literature also suggests that greater response time may be 
indicative of a fear of failure. Lower mean times woulu then suggest that 
the child feels free to respond without fear of failure or the reaction 
it might bring from others. Since these same children scored best on the 
Picture Vocabulary test, this latter interpretation may be the better one. 
This could mean that the children in the HiHi and LoHi sites would be 
more spontaneous in a learning situation and less sensitive to the prospect 
of failure. As with the results for the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
the strength of the learner role may be the more important factor in the 
differences. 
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Self -Concept 

The Brown-IDS was used as the primary instrument for assessing self- 
concept differences. It is probably the only self-concept measure for 
preschool children that provides a measure of self-perceptions and per- 
ceived perceptions of the self by socially significant others. Its advan- 
tage in this battery was to provide a measure of self-concept and some 
indication of the child's feelings about how others see him. 

The Self-referent and the Teacher-referent were used in this study," 
As described in the section on instrumentation, the Self -referent involves 
the child's endorsement of bipolar adjective pairs based on what ♦:he child 
thinks of himself. The Teacher-referent involves the child's endorsement 
of the same items based on what he thinks his teacher thinks of him. 

/I Clii-square analysis was used for analyzing the results. The dichoto 
mous yes-no scoring system with the restricted range of scores and the 
skewness of the distribution for the items makes the use of conventional 
analysis of variance inappropriate. In addition, each of the sixteen 
items is analyzed separately rather than be^j^ng combined into a total mean 
score for the Self or Teacher referent. ^ 

Table C4 reports the results of the Chi-square analysis by classifi- 
cation only for those items which reached a significance level of .10 
or better on either the Self or Teacher referent. Three items on the 
Self-referent are reported: Clean-Dirty, Good looking-Ugly , and Likes 
to play with other kids-Doesn't like to play with other kids. For the 
Clean-Dirty difference the pattern is for a higher percentage 
of the high decision-making ' site children to endorse 



/ 



\ 
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the negative alternative than the children from the other sites. For 
the terms Good Look ing- Ugly , the pattern is for a higher* percentage of 
the high learner site children to endorse the negative alternative. For 
the terms Likes to play with other kids-Doesn't like to play with other 
kidS/ the pattern is for a higher percentage of the high decision-making 
site children to endorse the, negative alternative. 

The only significant site difference for the Teacher-referent 
occurred on the Smart-Stupid item. In this case, the pattern is for a 
higher percentage of the low decision-making and learner children to 
endorse the negative alternative. 

Table C4 

Chi-Square Analysis of Brown-IDS Responses for Self 
said Teacher Referent Based on Site Classification 

Items p 

Clean-Dirty 8 . 78 . 03 

Self 

Referent Good Looking-Ugly 7.48 .06 

Likes to Play with other kids-Doesn't 
Like to play with other kids 6.59 .09 



Item 



Teacher I 

Referent Smart-Stupid 11.11 .01 



IA2 



There does not: appear to be a clear interpretation of the differences 
on the Self-referent that relates directly to site classification. Children 
from the high decision-jnaking sites do tend to evaluate themselves more 
negatively on a cleanliness dinension, and on the basis of liking for play 
with other children. ^ But it is difficult to find a logic< explanation for 
these differences that relates to the site classification from which the 
children come. Similarly, children for the high ^earner sites evaluate 

i 

themselves more negatively on a physical attractiveness dimension, but the 
site classification frdm which they come offers little in the way of explana- 
tion for this difference* Lacking more substantial evidence for a direct 
relationship between these outcomes and site classification the safest general 
interpretation is that these differences are attributable to factors other 
than site classification. 

The Smart-Stupid item difference on the Teacher Referent where the 
children from low decisiou-Jiiaking and learner sites endorse the "Stupid" 
alternative more frequently does appear to nave some logical connection to 
site classification. Again the difference is between those sites with 
high parent participation in at least one of the decision-makin^, or learner 
roles and those sites with minimal participation in both roles. The picture 
vocabulary results also^shov; lower scores for children in sites with mini- 
mum parent participation. The children in these sites feel that teachers 
do not view them as favorably and at the same time are showing poorer per- 
formance on vocabulary. That both of these occur in sites with low parent 
participation may be meaningful. 
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Self-Social Constructs 

Although there is eome overlap between the Brown-IDS and certain of 
the dimensions measured by sorae of the subscalcs of the Self -Social Constructs, 
It was felt that separate presentation of the data would allow for a 
better understanding' of the outcomes* The nature of the test stimuli and 
certain oi the characteristics measured by this test can be seen as 
aspects of self-concept but they can also be confused with self -concept 
measures, which they are not. In addition, each subscale actually consti- 

i 

tutes a test in itself and can be interpreted individually but meaningful 
Interpretation often depends on the results for other subscales. 

Self-Esteem , Significant site differences occurred on the Self-Esteem 
subscale (Table C5) . The pattern of means across sites was for the HiHi 
group to score the highest, and the HiLo group to score lowest* The current- 
former difference reported in Table C5 indicates that self-esteem on this 
scale increases as age increases. The HiHi site children are among the 
youngest group of children, being alirost six months younger thcUi LoLo 
children. That the HiHi children should have Higher self-esteem scores 
than the other sites makes the difference even more significant in terms 
of the influence of site classification as a context variable. 
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Table C5 

Means and Analysis of Variance of Self-Esteem Scores: 
Site Classification and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 



HiHi 


HiLo 


LoFli 


LoLo 


Source 


df 








Current 12.53 


10.50 


12.05 


11.67 


Site 


3 


3.24 • 


.02 




Former 14 , 00 


12.46 


13.41 


13.32 


Current- 


















Former 


1 


13.62 


.001 












Inter- 


















action 


3 


• 09 


n.s. 












Error 


379 









Social Interest . The Social Interest Subscale also showed a significant^ 
site difference (Table C6) . In this case/ the HiLo sites showed the highest 
score, followed by the LoLo sites, and finally by the HiHi ^nd LcfHi site 
classifications. The Social Interest scale presents a problem in inter- 
pretation. It has been seen as both a measure of interest in others and 
as in indication of dependency in younger children. The interpretation that 
is chosen depends somewhat on certain other characteristics of the subjects. 
Since the LoLo children attained a relatively lov/ self-esteem score it may be 
possible that an interpretation of their high score on this test ref-."cts . 
a higher dependency. On the other hand, the high self-esteem score of the 
HiHi children could mean that their relatively high score on social interest 
may be reflective of greater social response to others. The lower score of 
the LoHi group corresponds to the lower score on the self-esteem scale, and 
may reflect a lower interest in others. Although the context variable of 
of site classification appears directly related to the social interest score 
of the children from within those sites, interpretation is difficult. 
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Table C6 

Means and Analysis of Variance of Social Interest: 
Site Clas/sification and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification Analysis of Variance 





Hini 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 




Current 


3.84 


3.98 


3.84 


3.97 


Site 


3 


2.57 


.05 


Former 


3.83 


4.00 


3.86 


3.95 


Current- 
Former 


1 


.00 


n .s. 




• 








Inter- 
action 

Error 


3 

379 


.05 


n.s. 



Individuation . A significant site effect also occurred on Individuation, 
(Table C7) , a subscale closely related to self-esteem and social interest. 
Individuation is taken to be a measure of the degree to which the child 
feels a separate identity from others / with higher scores indicating higher 
level of individuation. The pattern of mean differences is for the HiLo 
site to have the highest score followed by the LoHi, HiHi and LoLo sites. 
The mean difference between each of the sites in this order is roughly 
equal. The pattern of means for this subscale is somewhat puzzling based 
on the pattern of scores of the Self-Esteem and Social Interest subscales. 
It would appear that the sites ranked as having parent participation of 
some kind are all different from the sites that did not, but the ordering 
of means within the participation sites does not lend itself to a direct 
logical explanation. 
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Table C7 

Means and Analysis of Variance for Individuation Scores: 
Site Classification and Current-Fornier Status 



Mean Score bv"Sijte Classification Analysis of Variance 



HiHi 






LoLo 






Source 


df 


P 


E 


Current . 72 


.84 


.71 








Site 


3 


2.90 


.04 


Former .53 


.89 


.81 


.42 






Current- 




















, former 


1 


















Inter- 




















action 


3 


1.36 


n.s. 














Error 


379 







Identification with Significant Others. The subscales v;hich measure 
identification with significant others show a remarkable consistency. Site 
classification effects occurred on three of the four scales: Identification 
with Mother, Identification with Father, and Identification with Friends 
(Tables C8, C9, and CIO). Although the Identification with Teacher subscale 
did not show a significant main effect of site classification, a significant 
interaction between site and r^urrent-former status also occurred on this 
subsoale. Equally remarkable is the consistent pattern of mean differences 
that occurred on each of the subscales. The HiHi sites tend to show the 
most identification, with the HiLo sites showing similar scores. Sites 
where parents are«J:Ow' in decision-making, the LoLo and LoHi sites, show the 
least identification. The children in the high decision-making sitos show 
the most identification with significant- others and those in low decision- 
making sites* show the least. . 
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Table C8 



Means and Analysis of Variance of Identification with Mother Scores: 
Site Classification and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


3.81 


3.38 


4.19 


4.10 


Site 


3 


2.33 


.07 


Fomer 


3.78 


4.11 


4.54 


4.66. 


Current- 


















former 


1 


3.05 


.08 












Inter- 


















action 


3 


.50 


n.s. 












Error 


379 







Table C$ 



Means and Analysis of Variance of Identification with Fathex^-^ Scores: 
site Classification and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis of Varianco 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


3.93 


3.84 


4.37 


4.57 


Site 


3 


2.39 


.07 


Former 


3.94 


'4.41 


5.19 


4.74 


Current- 


















former 


1 


2-34 


n.s. 












Inter- 


















action 


3 


.52 


n.s. 












Error 


379 
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TABLE CIO ' 

Means and TVnalysis of Variance of Identification with 
Friends Scores: Site Classification & Current-Former, 
^^N^ Status 



Mean Score by^^Site Classification 



Analysis of Variance 



Hiwi HiLo 



Current 3.71 3.57 
Former 4/62 



LoHi , LoLo 
4.55 4.11 
5.19, ^.18 



Source df 

Site 3 

Current- 
Former 1 

Inter- 
action 3 

Error 379 



F 

2.94 
3.61 
.70 



.03 



.06 



n.s < 



Interpretation of the identification v^ith other subscales also depends on 
other characteristics of the subjects. The consistently higher identification 
score for the sites with high decision-making could indicate a greater liking 
and feeling of closeness for others. However, none of the site means could be 
interpreted as reflecting disidentif ication with others; rather the scores are 
reflective of more or less of a relatively close degree of identification. It 
is difficult to determine what might be too close identification with others in 
this age group (i.e., indicative of inappropriate dependency and lack of self- 
identification) . This sort of interpretation would seem to be largely dependent 
on age and situation variables. Since the children in the HiHi and HiLo sites 
are both younger than the children in the other two sites, the higher degree of 
identification with others could indicate greater dependence or it could simply 
relate to greater felt acceptance by others. The consistency of the findings 
across different identification figures lends weight to a conclusion that .the 
children from sites with high decision-making may enjoy a closer and more secure 
relationship with their parents and peers. 
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The only significant interaction of site classification and current-former 
status occurred on the Identification with Teacher subscale (Table Cll) • The 
pattern of mean differences is for the children in the HiHi .and LoLo sites to 
show greater identification with teacher as time status changes from current to 
former while the children in the HiLo and LoHI site categories show less 
identification occurs in the LoLo sites and the decrease in identification in both 
HiLo and LoHi sites is rather substantial • This interaction is difficult to 
interpret in light of other site and current-former differences. It may very 
well be a random outcome without significant meaning. 

TABLE Cll 

Means and Analysis of Variance of Identification with 
Teacher Scores: Site Classification and Current-Former Status 



Identification with Teacher 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 




Current 


4.12 


3.73 


4.02 


4.71 


Site 


3 


1.70 ^ n.s. 


Former 


4.00 


4.86 


5.54 


4.47 


Current- 







Former 

Inter- 
action 

Error 



3 

379 



5.58 .02 



3.36 .02 
Ik 



Preference for Significant Others . The only other site effect on the Self- 
Social constructs Test occurred on the Preference for Friends subscale (Table 
C12) . inspection of the means across site classifications indicates that- 
children in the lolo sites showed the highest preference for friends, followed 
by the HiHi, LoHi, and HiLo site children. 
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The greatest mean difference is between the LoLo sites and the other three site cat 
egorxes, or between the sites v/jth the least parent participation and those with a 
high degree of parent participation in one or both roles, 

TABLE C12 

Means and Analysis of variance of Preference for 
Friends Scores: Site Classification and Currenv-Fonuer Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification 


Analysis of Varian*^e 




HiHi HiLo LoHi LoLo 


Source df 


F 


P 


Current 1.55 1.27 1.40 1.62 


Site 3 


2.34 


.01 


Former 1.61 1.51 1.51 1.79 

m 


Current- 
Former 1 


2.36 


n.s. 




Inter- 
action 3 


• 17 


n.s« 




Error 379 






Interpretation of this outcome would depend somewhat on the level of 




preference for friends that is considered appropriate for children 


of this 


age 



level. Comparison of the site means for other preferences (Mother, Father, 
Teacher) and the Preference for Friends means indicates that the mean scores are 
not that discrepant. This meani: that the LoLo site childrens* preference for 
friends does not occur to the '=occlusion of others, but it does indicate that 
they are more interested in peers than are the children from other sites. Since 
the LoLo site children are slightly older than those from the other sites, it 
may be that they are at a developmental stage in which peers take on added 
significance in their social relationships. « 
Behavior Ratings in the Classroom Environment 

The results presented in this section are not for -neasures on which the 
children perform, but are rating scales which are responded to by their teachers 



\ 
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The instrument used to obtain these ratings v:as thw Classroom Behavior Inventory 
which consists of Task-Orientation, Extroversion and Hostility" snbscales. 

The only significant main effect of site classification occurred on the 
Extroversion subscalc (Table C13^. Inspection of the means for each site 
classification indicates that children at the HiHi and LoLo sites received the 
lowest ratings. Although these di^ Terences suggest that the children in these 
sites are less extroverted than those in the HiLo and LoHi sites, the difft-rences 
are not that great. Converting the means for these groups into item ratings 
by dividing by five (the number of items on each subscale) yields a mean 
descriptive response of "Frequently" for the rated alterna^ ives for all groups. 
Although statistically significant, the meaning of the differences between 
sites classifications does not seem to be of major concern. 

TABLE CI 3 

Means and Analysis of Variance for*^Extroversion 
Subscale Cores : Site Classification and*Current~Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis^ of Variance 



HiHi 


w'iLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 




P 


Current. 23.10 


27.36 


26.10 


24.32 


Site 


3 


3. 


28 


.02 


Former 26.39 


26*29 


27.58 


25.11 


Current- 
Former 


1 


2. 


80 


.09 










Interaction 


3 


1. 


76 


n. s. 










r 

Error * 


370 









As Tables C14 and C15 ind:.^ate, significant interactions occurred between 
site classification and current-former status on the Hostility and Task Orier tation 
subscales. ' I 



On ths Hostility subscale, current LoLo subjects are given the lowest ratings, 
but the former LoLo subjects are given the highest ratings. On the Hostilities' 



> 
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subscale, current subjects are rated as less hostile than fomer subjects if 
they are in LoLo sites, but receive highe^L: hostility ratings than former 
subjects if they are in HiHi sites. Actually; .none of the mean scores in sites 
in either current or former status reflect a truly negative level of 
hostility for any < f the groups. The mean ratings vary from a descriptive 
alternative of "Almost Never" to "Occasionally" for such items as "Slow to 
forgive when offended." Clearly, this should not be interpreted as a major 
difference between groups. 



TABLE C14 



Means and Analysis of Variance of Hostility 
Subscale Scores: Site Classification and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis of Variance 























HxHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


P 


Current 


15.84 


13.85 


13.30 


12.74 


Site 


3 


1.41 


n.s. 


Former 


13.05 


13.88 


11.58 


14.92 


Current- 
Former 

Interaction 


3 


.63 
2.29 


n.s. 
..10 












Error 


370 
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The pattern of site classification means is somewhat similar on the 
Task-Orientation subscale in that the former Hilii sitQ children are rated 
higher than current HiHi site children* All other site classifications 
show a decrease in task-orientation fxom current to former status. Children 
from HiHi sites as a group thus tend to receive higher task-orientation 
ratings as they grow older, while the children in other sites shov; a 
decrease under the Scune conditions. 



Table CIS 

Means and Analysis of Variance of Task-Orientation Subscale Scores: 
Site Classification and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis of Variance 



HiHi HiLo LoHi LoLo 
Current 22.14 25.22 23.77 22,10 
Former 24.97 22.09 21.94 21.03 - 



Source df 

Site 3 

Current- 
Former 1 

Inter- 
action 3 

Error 370 



F 

1.73 
1.18 
3.01 



E 

n.s. 



J n.s. 



.03 



The mean differences in ratings would appear to be different on a 
meaning as well as a statistical basis. Conversion of subscale means to item 
means indicates tha the former children in the HiHi sites were more typically 
rated in the descriptive category of "Frequently" for such iteiBS as "Stays 
with a job until he finishes it." The former children in the other sites 
would typically be rated closer to a descriptive category of "Half the 
Time" on the same items. This suggests that real differences exist between 
the children in the Uilli sites and those in other sites on a Task-Orientation 
dimens:*on* 
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Behavior Ratings in the Uome EnvironmGnt y 

As with the ratings on the children in the classroom, the measures 
reported in this section are not those on which the children perform , but 
rather are ratings of them by parents, and in this case priiiiarily mothers. 
The instrument used to obtain these ratings was the Home, B^^havior Inventory 
wliich consists of six subscales : Introversion, Extroversion, Task-Orientation, 
Distractibility , Hostility, and Considerateness . 

The only significant site classification diffcercnce V7as on the Hostility 
subscale (Table Ci6) . Inspection of the means indicates that the high 
decision-making sites received the 'higliest ratings. Althougli this is a 
statistically significant difference, the children from the different 
sites would not actuallj^ appear .to be very different on this rating 
dimension. Converted to item means, the ratings for HiHi and LoHi sites 
would be close to a descriptive rating of "Almost Never" for itans such 
as "Stays angry for a long time after a quarrel." The descriptive rating 
for HiLo ^nd.^LoLo sites would be closer to "Occasionally" for similar 
items. This difference may be suggestive for future studies, but does 
not appear to contribute to significant conclusions for present purposes. 
Change Ratings of the Children by Their Parents 

This section reports the results of an attempt to measure relative 
change in the children by having their pa^-ents rate the social, emotional, 
and learning-activity^ behaviors of their children at the present time, and 
^s the children were a couple of years ago. The instrument for these ratings 
was the Then and Now Scale which was developed specifically for this project. 
For each content area rated, it is possible to obtain a Then score, based on 
ratings of the children as they are currently, and a Now-Minus-Then score, 
which reflects increase, decrease, or no change in ratings based on a time 
framework • 



Table C16 



Means and Analysis of Variance of Hostility Subscale Scores: 
Site Classification and Current-^Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


current 


5.69 


7.05 


5.44 


6.36 


Si-e 


3 


2.70 


.05 


Former 


5-59 


6.00 


5.63 


•5.81 


Current- 




1.34 














Former 


1 


n.s. 












Inter- 


















action 


3 


.78 


n.s. 












Error 


273 . 







A significant wain effect occurred on -the Now-Minus-Then Social 
subscale and is reported in Table C17. The mean scores for the LoLo sites 
were lowest indicating that greater change occurred in those sites rfith a 
high level of parent participation in one or both roles than it did in the 
sites with generally low parent participation levels. This difference . 
should not, however, be taken to indicate that no changes took place in 
the LoLo sites. All of tiie mean scores across sites were at a level which 
indicated that changes had occurred in the children's social behavior from 
approximately two years ago to the time of the current rating. 

A significant interaction between site classification and current- 
former status also occurred- on the Social Now-Minus-Then subscale and helps 

in interpreting overall results on this measure. The pattern of means in- 

» 

dicates that children from the HiLo, LoHi, and LoLo sites received lower 
change ratings going from current to former status while those in the HiHI 
sites received higher change ratings under the same conditions. Children 
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Table C17 

Means and Analysis of Variance of Social Now-Then Subscale Scbres: 
Site Classification and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification Analysis' of Variance 



HiHi 


HiLo 


LoIIi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


P 


E 


Current 2.46 


2.61 


2.71 


2.55 


Site 


3 


2.73 


.04 


Former 2.57 


2.36 


2.53 


2.19 


Current- 
















Former 


1 


7.42 


.007 










Inter- 
















action 


3 


2.64 


.05 










Error 


273 







in the LoLo sites in particular showed the shai^^est drop. In sum, the 

pattern of this interaction and the main effects reported above indicate 

that children from, those sites with a high level of parent participation 

in either or both decision-making and leai ner roles receive the greatest 

change ratings on social behavior? as rated by their parents. 

This result could indicate that the parents at the site? where 

children were rated as changing are more sensitive to changes in their 

children r have children who actually changed more, botii factors were 

involved in the'^utcomes. Even with the difficulties inherent in attempting 

to assess change by this means, it would appear that there is a tendency for 
ff 

par'ent involvement to be related to changes in Head Start children's 
social behavior. 

A significant interaction between site classification and current- 
former status also occurred on the Affective Now subscale. The pattern 
of means indicates that^the low decision-making sites showed an increase 
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in affective rating from current to former status while the high decision- 
making sites showed a decrease. This rating pattern is difficult to 
interpot in a way that makes sense in terms of the site classifications. 
One might conclude that th« children of parents from sites where parents 

i 

are highly involved in thej decision-making role rate their children lower 
on affective status as they grow older than do parents from sites where 
parents are minimally involved or involved only in the leaner role, but 
it is difficult to see how this outcome relates directly to a site classifi- 
cation variable. 'This "result may have meaning in an overall interpretation 
of site differences, but as an isolated finding it seems unrelated to 
nieaningful site classification differences. 



Table C18 

' Means and Analysis of Variance of Affective Now Subscale Score?: 
Site Class.'.f ication anu Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



HiHi HiLo LoHij LoLo 
i 

Current 14.69 14.33 14.24)14.05 
Former 13.70 14.07 14.87 14.37 



Analysis of Ve^riance 



Source df F_ 

Site " 3 -61 

Current- 
Former 1 •!! 

Inter-^ 

action 3 2.58 

Error 273 



n.s. 
n.s. 
.05 



Summary of Site Classification Differences 

Differences occurred between the children of different sites on 
intelligence, motor-inhibition tasKs, self-concept, self -social constructs, 
behavior ratinas in the classroom, behavior ratings in the home, emd 
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ratings of social, learning-activity, and affective status by the children's 
parents. There is an almost bewildering array of patterns of mean dif- 
ferences, some of which are logical based on site classification, and others 
which appear to be random results \±at have little logical connection to 
site classification. One of the difficulties in interpreting patterns 
of mean differences is that site classification is a molar variable. It 
is an "atmosphere" dimension that very likely has a significant relation- 
ship to the activities within the centers, but it is hard to identify, what 
it is that makes the difference. 

mat is clear is that site classification does relate directly to the 
outcomes on certain child measures. /This strongly suggests that the context 
variable of site classification is a significant factor in itself. The 
safest conclusion seems to be that a high level of participation in one, 
or both parent roles in Head Start Centers leads to better outcomes on the 
dependent variables than does minimal participation, mat is difficult to 
establish is tlie direct causal relationships between something as vague 
as site classification and the performance of the \:hildren within that 
site classification on the child measures. 

There are significant differences between site classifications on 
a number of demogramphic variables which have a direct bearing on the in- 
terpretation of site differences. The most critical difference for the 
child outcome measures is the older age of the children in the low decision- 
-making and learnar sites. The age means for the children by sites indicates 
that the children in the low decision-making and learner site-.: are approxi- 
mately six months older on the average than the children from the other 
sites (HiHi =66.56 months; HiLo =66.20 months; LoHi = 68.10 months; and 
LoLo = 72.91 months). 'This makes finds of difference based on partici- 
pation in one or both roles versus minimal participation in both roles 



even more significant because muny of the differences found (e.g., self- 
esteem, behavior ratings in the classroom and horae) should favor the LoLo 
site children on the age-correlated nature of the measure alone. That 
differences occurred favoring parent participation, despite age differences 
which might have been expected to neutralize the site classification 
effect, suggests that the relationship between site variables and out- 
comes on child measures may be a potent one* 

Another factor tliat is critical in the interpretation of site results 
Is the percentage of parent participation by site classification. For 
example, there are nearly 50% more IliHi parents in HiHi sites then there are 
in the LoLo sites. The analysis of variance for extent of parent participa- 
tion den* ai.ctrates that this variable does influence child outcome measures. 
Site differences could thus be directly influenced by a different extent of 

parent participation within the sites. This suggests that interactions 
between extent of parent participation and site classification may explain 
many obtained differences better than the moderator variables **hat relate 
to main effects. Unfortunately, the limited number of subjects that would 
have resulted in some of the cells if a factorially complete analysis had 
been used precluded examinatiorl of ^this interaction. 

Two other demographic vari ablest the length of time parents have had 
children in Head Start and number of previous children in Head Start both 
show differences across "ites^but do not appear critical to the inter;>re- 
tation of results. In both cases, the high decision-making sites had the 
highest score with little difference between the other three-sites. The 
role of these differences in explaining various df>nendent variable outcomes ' 

Si 

does not appear to be that important except in r.hose cases where thj pattern 
of mean differences indicates that certain characteristics of the parents in 
high Jecision-jna!<ing sites may have influenced results. 
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Analysis of Extenc of Parent Participation Differences 

This section presents the results on child measures based on com- 
parisons related to extent of parent participation in decision-making and 
learner roles. The comparisons involved are between those children whos'^ 
parents had high scores on both decision-making and learner dimensions 
(HiHi) and those children whose parents scored low on both of these 
dimensions (Lo^o) . 



Verbal Intelligence 

Table C19 presents the analysis of variance for outcomes on the 
Peabody Picture Vocab\ilary Test based on comparisons related to extent of 
parent participation, h significant main effect occurred with the pattern 
of mean differences being ^or the children of high involvement parents to 
have higher scores than LoLo children. The interpretation is obvious. 
The children of parents who are high in extent of involvement are brighter 
or at least more verbal, than thie children of parents who are low on de- 
cision-making and learner roles. 



ERIC 



Table C19 

Means and Analysis of Variance of Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores: 
Extent of Parent Participation and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Extent of Participation 



Analysis of Variance 





Hihi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


£ 


Current 


93. P9 


82.90 


Partici- 
pation 
Strength 


1 


17.65 


• 001 


Former 


97.09 


87.63 


Current- 
Former 


1 


2.55 * 


n.s« 








Inter- 
action 


1 * 


.10 


n. s . 




» 




Error 


189 
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Academic* Achievement 

A significant difference occurred on the Preschool Inventory for 
extent of parent participation and is reported in Table C20. The pattern 
of mean differences is for the children whose parents have a high extent 
of involvement to have higher scores than the low decision-making and 
learner children. This outcome is all the more important, however, be- 
cause the children in the HiHi group are approximately five months younger 

Table C20 

Means and' Analysis of Variance of the Preschool Inventory Subscale Scores: 
Extent of Parent Participation and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Extent of Participation ' Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


LoLo 


.Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


46.91 


42.97 


'partici- 
/ pation 














' Extent 


1 


10.11 


.001 


Former 


56.44 


51.26 


Current- 














Former 


1 


44.69 


.001 








, Inter- 




/ 










; ' action 


1 


.19 ; 


n.s . 








Error 


195 


r 





than those in the LoLo group. Prior ' Head Start research, as well as the 
highly significant current-former difference reported in Table C20, 



establish that older children consistently do better on tlie Preschool 
Inven*-->ry than younger children. Since the younger children in the Hi.ii 
group exceeded the performance of the older children in the LoLo group, 
there is a strong suggestion that the parent's level of participation in 
decision-making and learner roles is directly related to their children's 
academic achievement. 
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These results must be qualified in light of. the differences found 
on verbal intelligence in the previous section. Differences on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test indicate that, at least for this sample, the 
correlation between it and the Preschool Inventory would be moderately posi- 
tive. Thus, the difference on the Preschool Inventory may be partially 
attributable to intellectual dif fere-^-res between the two groups. The 
inter-correlations of intellective measures and the Preschool Inventory have 
been high but not overwhelming (approximately .40 in the present total 
sample of Head Start children) . This means that a considerable amount 
of the difference between the two groups cannot be accounted for by common 
factors, but may be attributable to differences in extent of participation 
of the parents of the children. 

Motor Inhibition Tasks 

The only difference related to extent of parent participation 
occurred in an interaction between extent and current-former status on 
Draw-A-Line Test Trial I. The pattern of m> ans as indicated in Table 
C21 suggests that the LoLo subjects, although lower initially, increase 
their mean times greatly from current to former status, while the HiHi 
subjects show little change in mean time under the same conditions. 
While parent participation strength does relate to the children's ability 
tc inhibit motor responses or to fear failure, it would appear that the 
current or former status must also be considered. The tendency for the 
former LoLo children to increase their times considerably might also 
be interpreted as a "sleeper-effect" in which these children either become 
more fearful or less impulsive after they are out of Head Start, but the" 
real difference is probably due to the age differences between the groups. 
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Table C21 

Moans and Analysis of Variance of Draw-A-Line Trial 1 Scores: 
Extent of Parent Participation eind Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Extent of Participation Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


19.03 


12.90 


Partici- 
pation 
Extent 


1 


.20 


n.s. 


Former 


20.49 


24.00 


Current- 
Porroer 


1 


4.60 


.03 








Inter- 
action 


1 


2.72 


.10 








Error 


197 







Self-Concept 

Table C22 presents the Chi-Square analysis for the Brown-IDS items 
which v/ere significant at or below the .10 level for Self and Teacher 
referents based on extent of parent participation. The only significant 
item difference on the Self Referent occurred on the Like School-Not Like 
School item. The pattern of, group differences was for a higher percentage 
of the children of the parents high in extent of involvement to endorse the 
positive alternative of "Like School." On the Teacher referent the only 
difference was on the Smart-Stupid item. The pattern of group differences 
was for a significantly greater percentage of the HiHi children to endorse 
the positive alternative of "Smart." These two item differences, both of 
which relate to the intellective-academic area, suggest that the children 
of the high decision- making and learner parents have a greater attraction to 
the Head Start experience and also feel that their teachers evaluate their 
intellectual ability at a higher level. 
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Table C22 

Chi-Square Analysis of the Brown-IDS for Self 
and Teacher Referents Based on Extent of Parent Participation 

Item 

Self Referent Like School--Not Like 

Teacher Referent Smart-Stupid 



Self-Social Constructs 

As Table C23 indicates, a significant intei .ion also occurred 
between extent of parent participation and Identification with Teacher. 
The pattern of mean differences for the groups indicates that the current 
children have the closest identification with their teacher (a lower 
score) but show a distinct decrease in identification in the former status. 
The LoLo children show little variation in their identification from 
current to former status but are less identified than the current HiHi 
children and more identified than the former HiHi rhildren. An obvious 
interpretation is that the children of parents with high extent of 
involvement are more strongly identified with their teacher, and possibly 
with the Head Start experience in general, while in Head Start but lose 
some of this identification once the experience ends. The validity of 
this interpretation would, of course, have to be tested by a longitudinal 
study of similary classified children • 

Again, a question arises regarding the appropriate dogree of identi- 
fication for thi: age level. Since the mean scores do not reflect dis- 
identification but rather are within the positive end of the dimension, it 
is plausible that the closer degree of identification for the niHi~chi-ldrea_ 



3.92 
3.05 



.05 
.03 
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Means and Analysis of Variance of Identification With Teacher Subs. 

Extent of Parent I rticipation and Current-Former Statrus 



Table C23 



o Scores; 



Mean Score by Extent of Par'.icipation 



Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 




Current 


3.89 


4.53 

• 


Parent 
Partici- 
pation 


1 


.01 


n/:S.. . 


Fom\er 


5.06- 


4.36 


Current- 
Former 


? 


2,08 


* p.s.' 








Inter- 
action 


1 


3.75 


.05 








Error 


197 







^^hile in Head Start provides the security necessary for mors independence 
from one* 3 teacher after the Head Start experience. This interpretation 
would also require 'longitudinal study for verification. 

Behavior Ratings in the Classroom Snvironnent 

A significant fnain effect for extent of parent participation also 
occurred on the Task-Orientation subscale and is reported in Table C24. 
The pattern of means v;as for the HiHi children to have higher ratings than^ 
the LoLo children. The mean ratings indicate that this difference is 
significant on a logical basis as well as a statistical basis. 

A significant interaction on this subscale also indicates that the 
current or former status of the child is involved in strength of parent 
participation differences. The pattern in this instance is for the LoLo 
children to have lower ratings in the former status, while the HiHi 
children, v;ho are already rated higher on a current basis, receive even 
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Table C24 

Means and Analysis of Variance of Task-Orientation Subscale Scores: 
Extent Qf Parent Participation and Current-FormGr Status 



Mean Score -by Extent of 
Parent Participation 



Analysis of Variance 





HiHi . 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


I E 


Current 


24.11 


22.10 


Parent 
Partici- 
pation 


1 • 


13.83 .001 


Former 


25.34 


19.54 


Current- 












Former 


1 


140 n.s. 






V 

« 


Inter- 
action 

Error 


1 

193 


3.26 .07 



higher ratings in the former status. This suggests that the relationship 
between a high level of parent participation in both decision making and 
learner roles and their children's Task-Orientation ratings may be even 
greater with the pasrage of time. Unfortunately, qurrent-f ormer compari- 
sons in this study are based on cross-sectional samples and a longi- " 
tudinal study would be necessary to substantiate this interpretation. 

Behavior Ratings in the Home Environment 

Differ^^nces depending on extent of parent participation occurred on 
Introversion and Task-Orientation and are reported in Tables C25 and C26, 

r 

respectively. On the Introversion subscale the pattern of group means 
indicates that the Hilli children may be less introverted than the LoLo 
children. On the Task-Orientation subscale the pattern of group means 
indicates that the HiHi children are more task-oriented than the LoLo 
children. 



FRIC 
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Table C2 



Means and Analysis of Variance forTIntroversion < Subscale Scores: 
" Extent o:: Parent Participation and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Extent of Participation 




Ancxlysis of Variance 


HiHi , LoLo, 


Source 


d£ 


N F 


Current 4.99, ^.63 


Parent 








Partici- 








pation 


1 ' 


2.84 .09' 


Former 4.3. 4.91 


Current- 


* 


4 




Former 


1 


3.87 -.05 




Inter- 








action 


1 


.01 n.s. 




Error 


196 





Table C26 

>ans and Analysis of Variance for Task-Orientation Subscale Scores: 
Extent of Parent Participation and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Exte*it of 

Parent Participation - • Analysis of Variance 





HiHi ' 


LoLo 


Source* 


df 


F 


£ 


Current 


11.84 


10,47 


Parent 
Partici- 
pation 


1 


6.49 


.01 


Form(?r 


11.67 


11.14 


^^rrenc- 
Former 




.11 


n.s. 








Inter- 
action 


1 


1.23 


n^s. 








Error 


196 







In combination these results suggest a positive relation-hip belweon 
a high level of parent participation on both decision making and learner roles 
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and the children's ratings in social and task related areas. It also % 
appears that parents and teachers are in close agreement in rating HiHi 
children as more task-oriented than LoLo children, vvhich strengthens con- 
clusibf^ regarding the influence of extont of parent participation and 
behavior ratli;^s of the children in clas5:room and home environments. 

Sip.nif leant iirbe^ctions occurred hotween ^xient of pnrent i^nrtlc? patlon 
and curroat— ^orr^er status on tlio Considcrntencss and I'ostility sul^scalcs. 
(See Tables C 27 and C 2^0« On liK*>Consic!erf..tenr's^ suSscalc tlio pnltern of 

/ 

group neans-indicntes that the Tilli children rocnfiiv^d .lower ratinr.s In tltO 
former status while t!ie J.oLo children receive hi^'.he ratings in the sare status, 
On the I'ostilily suSscali"^ the pattern of pj'oup r.eans uas for the I'il^i children 
to receive hlf'ier ratii-^^^.s In the currtMit status t!ian LoLo children hut lover 
ratlnss than l.ol o children in the for":er status. 



Table C27 

Means and Analysis of V-'riance for Considerateness Subscale Scores: 
Extent of Parent Participation and Current-Former Status 



Mean S 



;\fcre' by Extent of Participatibn / 



Analvsis of Variance 





HiHi 


LoLc 


source 


df 


F 


E 


Current 


12*.49 


10.93 


Parent 
Partici- 
pation 


1 


1.24 


n.s. 


Former 


11.82 

V 


12.54 


Current- 
Former 


1 


1*58 


r..s. 


* 






i 

Inter- 
'Sc^ion 


) 
1 


9*18 


.003 






X 


Error 


196 


\ 
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•^Table C2b 

Means and Analysis of Variance for Hositility Subscalo Scores: 
Extent of Parent Participation and Currei>t-Foi^er Status 



Mean Score by Extent of Participation 



Analysis of Varia 





HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


A : 


Current 


6,16 


5,17 


Parent 
Partici- 
pation 


1 


.41 


*n . s . " 


Former 


5.20 


G.14 


Current- 
Former 


1 


.46 


n.s. 








Inter- 
action 


1 


3.41 


.07 








Error 


196 







This variability in ratings based on different combinations of parent 
participation and current-former status indicates that certain aspects of 
the home environment ratings relates to both age and extent of parent 
participation factors. However, it should be noted that the group means 
are well within the positive end of the dimensions being rated, ai. i this in 
turn indicates that the children in both groups are quite well-adjusted. 
What the results do strongly suggest is that the HiHi children may possess 
an even higher level of behaviors in areas in which they and the LoLo 
children have both received positive ratings. 



Change of Ratings of Children by Their Parents 

As Tables C29 and C30 indicate, a -rc,nificant main effector the 
excent of parent participation occurred on the Learning-Activity NovK^nd the 
Learning-Activity Then subscales. On both scales the pattern of group means 
was for the HiHi children to receive higher ratings than the LoLo children. 
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The HiKi children not only receive higher ratings for learning^activity 
behaviors as of approximately two years ago but also receive higher ratings 
for the same behaviors as of the present time. Thus, HiHi parents attribute 
more learning-activity to their children than do LoLo parents regardless 
of the time perspective in which ^ the rating is made. 



Table C29 

Means and Analysis of Vari^ce fc Learning-Activity Now Subscale Scores: 
Extent of Parent Particiaption and Current-Former Status 



^ ^ 

Mean Score by Extent of Participation Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 

> 


F 


E 


Current 


21.88 


20,63 


Parent 
Partici- 














pation 


1 


17.30 


.001 


Former 


20-67 


20,67 


Current- 














Former 


1 


2,01 


n.s . 








Inter- 














action 


1 


.96 


n.s. 






A 


Err^r 


197 







Table C30 

Means and Analysis of Variance for Learning-Activity Then Subscale S^^ores: 



Extent of Pai c Participation 


and Current 


-Former 


Status 


Mean Score by Extent of Participation 




Analysis of Variance 


HiHi LoLo 


Source 


df 


£1 E 


Current 17.86 16.30 


Parent 
Partici- 
pation 


1 


11.99 .001 


Former 20,36 17.58 


Current- 
Former 


1 


12.38 ,001 




Inter- 
action 


1 ^ 


,98 n.s. 




Error 


197 





It is difficulc to determine if HiHi r^-snts are simply more alert 
to learning-activity behiviors in their children, whether their children 
actually engage in more of \l?ese types of behaviors, or both factors combine 
to yield higher ratings- Results from other sections (e,g. Verbal Intelli- 
gence, Academic Achievement, Likeing for School) indicate that the 
HiHi children are a brighter or more verbal and mors achieving group than 
the LoLo children, which suggests validity for the parent ratings. Again, 
the better ratings, despite the younger age of the HiHi children, indicates 
that they real ^ are quire different from LoLo children and that this 
difference may be associated with the level of their parents' involvement 
in Head Start. 

The only interaction between exvent of parent involvement and current- 
former status occurred on the Affective Ncw-Minus-Then subscale (Table C31) • 
The pattern of group means indicates that LoLo children's ratings change 
minimally from current to former status, while HiKi children's ratings 
decline significantly under the same conditions. 

Interpretation of these results follov/s much the same logic applied to 
interactions in the section on site and current-former differences. The 

c. 

time perspective which the rating is made bo^omes critical to the inter- 
pretation of tb^ rebu- One way to look at the o' tcome is to attribute 
greater change in affective status to the children of HiHi parents as 
a result of Head Start experience. On the current basis the HiHi children 
are given the greatest change ratings, which indicates that they have in- 
creased in affective status more from a pre-Head Start period to the present. 
On a former basis the HiHi children have the lowest che*nge ratings which 
indicates: that they have increased in affective statas more from a pre-Head 
Start period to the present. On a former basis the HiHi children have the 
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lowest ch-"ige ratings which indicates that they showed less increase in 
positive affective status since Head St^- (Any change score a}:)Ove 2.00 
indicates an increase in the behavior ratec 



Table C31 

« 

' Means and Analysis of Variance for Affective Nov-Then Subscalc Scores: 
Extent of Parent Participation and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Extent of Participation 



Analysis of Variance 



HiHi 


\ 

LoLO 


Source 


df 


F 


£ 


Current 2.53 


2.33 


Parent 
Partici- 












pation 


1 


.03 


n.s . 


Former 2.24 


2.39 


. Current- 
Former 

Inter- 


1 


.58 


n.s. 






action 


1 


3.96 


.05 






Error 


197 







Sunwary of the Analysis of Extent of Parent Participation D ifferences - - " 

There were a number of differences in child measures that related to 

the extent of parent participation. Those children whose parents were highly 

involved in both dp-.i^ion nakinp, and lennier ro:es did hottei- Limn the children 

of pnronts who were ninlnally involved i'l tlie sane rolor, on vcrhnl intcIHg.-'nce, 

academic achievcmentj^olf-concept, behavior ratings in the classroom, behavior 

ratings in the home, and clian<',f? rating.'; on learning and activity dir-ensions 

by parents. | 

Age dirforences betv.-oen/ the children in the tv.-o grcups wr-re also present 

In these conpari.ons. This^tgo difrorcnce, with the mi l children being youngr-r 

by np;>roy.i.nntoly 3 months, rnUes the betbr-r nevfomanco of the hilM children 
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seen oven more- sip.nl f ic«inC» KuL Ihr- rnthcr su^^nLnntinl IntcllocLivp <M f f cicn n**^ 
ipay pnl'O. 5;ono of fho oblaiupcl d If forcncc^s sus;u'Cl: on this basis. Tnc correlation 
bct\?ccn nc<Klot>*ic ach i evoKcni: and verbal intollifjonco, for oxanple, is \:rl] 
established and snp.gests tbat tVo Proscbool Inventory differences betvcon Ibe 
groups nay be attributable prinnriliy to intellective cliff crenccs. Tt could 
also be that the teacher and "parent ratinj;s, particularly those on Tasl-- 
Orientedness, aie related to this factor. The children rated nay be different 
on ':bis dir.iension because they are i:'ore capable of understanding: a tasl; and 
consequently develop p.reater involvef^ent with it. 

Tlie converse of these relal lonsliips are also possible. Thus the children 
in the Til'i parent participation p:roup nif.ht do bettor on intellective neasures 
because they are more tasb.-orionted and achievinr,. Tl^is t:ouU' na/c e:<teiit of 
parent participation directlv rcl-^vant to hc)v the cbildrr>n perfornod on bhe, 
dependent neasnres. 

Sone of the differences bet':een tho^e tvo <:roups on deno^.raphic charac- 
teristics su<;r,est that explanations based on these variables nay be inportant. 
0 0 

For example, there are significant differences on Father's Last Grade Conpleted 

and Mothe r's hast Grade roT?nletedj\7i th t!ie ViVl ^-.roup hnvinp. nore education 

in both cases. Th^ parents of tl^e HiPi children n\iy place rore er.phasis on 
more educationally oriented beliaviors and reinf<»rce then in their children* 

Based on the parents ratinj^s of tlie ite.ns in t!ie learning-activity suhscle 

of the Child Then and ^'ow^ there \7ere differences bet\;een the groups before itead 

Start and after Head f>tart. hTiOther the. differences are real or perceived is 

not as inportant as the fact tl:at the parents sau' tlien as different. This could 

also represent a basic tendency for the VAVi parents to be noro sensitive to 

behavioral cban/tcs, to expect that changes \;ill occur, and to reinforce then 

when they do. 
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An alysis of Type jofJPa rcnt Participation Differoncos 

This section presents results on child ncasurcs hnscd on corpar- 
Isons related to tvnp of parent participation in dccision-nakinr and 
learner roles* The comparisons involved are hctvecn those children 
whose parents had high scores only on the decision-nakinc dinension and 
those children whose parents had high ^orcs only on the learner dhr.eu^ion. 
There were few differences ^ind they were confined exclusively to the 
Self-Concept and Self-Social Constructs areas. 
Self -Concept 

Tablfe C32 x:>resents the Chi-Squa^e analysis of the Brown-IDS for 
type of parent participition for only those iteras of the Self Referent 
which reached a significance level of -10 or better. No siqnificant 
item differences occurred on the Teacher Referent. The Happy-Sad and Bad-* 
Good items were both different for the Self Referent, The pattern of 
group differences was for a higher percentage of the children with high 
learner parents to endorse the positive alternative. Thus, the children 
of high learner parents think of themselves as happier and better than 
those of high decision-making parents. This difference if particularly 
important in terms of the parent's own feelings about themselves and v;hat 
this might :iean to their children. It is possib'le'that the model the 
high learner parent offers his child leads to a more positive self-evaluation 
on the child's part. 

Table C32 

Chi-Square Analysis of the Brov;n-'IDS for Self Referent 
Based on Type of Parent Participation 



Item 



Self 
Referent 



Happy-Sad 
Bad-Good 



7,08 
3,47 



.008 
.06 
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Self-Social Constructs 

Identification with Significant Others > Identification v;ith Mother > 
is relate . to type of parent participation as indicated by the significant 
interaction betv;een type and current-former status reported in Table C33, 
The pattern of group means indicates that the high decision-n^aking children 
increase their level of idfentif icati^^n with mother from current to former 
status while the high learner children decrease under the same conditions. 
These differences could be interpreted as a tendency for the high decision- 
making children to be more identified with their mothers with increasing 
age while the high learner children tend to be less identified on"'l:heir 
mothers under the same circumstances. 

Table C33 

Means and Analysis of Variance for Identification With Mother Scores: 
Type of Parent Participation and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Participation Type 


Analysis of 


Variance 


HiLo LoHi 


Source df 


L £ 


Current 4,45 3.50 


Participation type 1 


,17 n,sy 


Former 3,63 5,04 


Current-Former 1 


.41 ^,s. 




Interaction 1 


1.60 ,04 


j 


Error 76 




( 

The age range of the children 


end the generally positive 


level of 



identification with mother reflected by th^ mean scores are imi^ortant in 
interpreting these differences. It is possible that the high decision-making 
mother responds to and encourages more response from her children as they 
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grow older. On the other hand, the high learner mother pres ..ts a model 
of, and encourages more, independence from herself under the same age 
conditions. It would be necessary to know rnore about the child rearing 
attitudes in general of the two different types of mothers, but it is not 
implausible that they emphasize different styles of interaction between 
themselves and their children at c'ifferent ages: The present results do- 
not, of course, provide an answer to the cause-effect relationship between 
type cf parent participation in Head Start and child rearing attitudes, 
but this could be tested by longitudinal study. 

Preference for Signific a nt Others . The significant main effect 
reported in Table C34 indicates that type of parent participation is 
related to Preference for Friends. The pattern of mean differences is for 
the high learner children to have lower preference scores than the children 
of hig. ^cision makers. An obvious interpretation is that peer attraction 
is greater among children of high decision-making parents than itJ.s among 
the children of high learner parents. A convincing explanation of this 
difference does not suggest itself, but is may be that the high decision- 
making parents provide a more socially oriented role model and encourage 
more f rienc'.ships for their children than do high learner parents. 



I 
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Table C34 

Means and Analysis of Variance for Preference for Friends Scores: 
Type t>f l^arent Participation and Current-Former Status 



Mean Score by Participation Type Analysis of variance 





HiLo 


LoHi 


Source 




JL £ 


Current 


1.77 


1.04 


Participation type 


1 


6.38 .01 


Former , . 


1.63 


... 1.42 


Current-Former 


1 


.92 n.s. 








Interaction 


1 


1.26 n.s. 




















Error 


76 





There was a significant interaction between participation type 

and current- former stat'is on the Preference for Mother subscale. ( See 
Table C35.) In this case the pattern of group means v;a*- '".r the high 
learner children to start with the lowest preference scor^ but to increase 
their preference choice until the former high learner children always 
chose the Mother when paired v;ith the Father, Teacher or Friend alter- 
natives. The high decision-making children start with relatively high 
preference scores and only decrease their preference for Mother slightly 
in the former status. Again, it is difficult to exfflain these differences 
on the basis of the decision-making or learner participation scores of 
the children's parents. What this outcome demonstrates primarily is that 
type of parent participation relates to the children's preference for their 
mpther, but the mean scores for the other preference figures in separate 
analysis indicates that no alternative is completely excluded. 



Table C35 



Means and Analysis of Variance of Preference for Mother Scores: 
T^'pe of Parent Participation and Current-Fonner Status 



Mean Score 


by Participation Type 


Analysis ot 


'variance 




HiLo 


LoHi 


Source 


df 


I E 


Current 


1.77 


1.18 


Participation type 


1 


.45 n.s. 


Former 


1.67 


2.00 


Current-Former 


1 


3.59 .06 








Interaction 


1 


5.95 .02 








Error 


76 





Summary of Analysis of Ty p e of Parent Participation 

Differences on child dependent measures related to the type of 
parent participation were mush less numerous than those for extent of 
parent participation. The most important results for type of partici- 
pation dealt with more positive self-evaluation and greater peer attraction 
for those children whose parents were highly involved in the learner role. 

Type of parent participation does seem to make a difference in the 
outcomes on child dependent measures, but the relationship is far 2ess 
extensive than that for extent of, participation. The direction of the 
differences found also has meaning in light of the model being presented 
by the parents of the respect^e types. The high learner role thus seems 
to show the strongest relationship to positive social outcomes in the 
children, but once again the differences are those of more or less of the 
positive end of the dimension. 
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Moderator variables also enter into, an interpretation of these 



differences. Of particular significance is the gre 
previously in Head Start of the high learner pa 




the greater experience of these parents in havimj children in Head Start^ 
the children themselves have probably been exposed to riore siblings ^<o 
have undergone the experience and possibl^^rovided positive models for 
thenu Regardless of the explanatiojis for the difference, the typej^of 
parent involvement doel relate to differences ^n the children that are 
plausible in light of the parents involvement role. 



Analysis of Paid Bnoplcyee Differences 

This section presents the results for comparisons designed to provide 
information on the effects of the role of the paid employee. Initial analysis 
of the parent participation scores on the decisjpn-making and learner roles 
indicated that paid employees, with few exceptions, fell in the HiHi category. 
Those few subjects who fell into different parent participation categories 
were dropped, and the subsequent analyses was run between the children of 
regular HiHi parents and HiHi parents who are also paid employees. 

Table C35^ presents the analyses of variance for all dependent variable 
areas. Out ot all the comparisons only two differences occurred at the 
£< .10 level or better. One difference was on the Distractible subscale 
of the Home Behavior Inventory. The pattern of means indicates that the 
children of HiHi parents were rated as more distractible than the children 
of HiHi paid employees. However, the descriptive meaning of the rated 
alternative would differ little with both groups rated closest to "Almost 
never" on such items as "Gives up on what^he's trying to do if it takes 
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„>ore than a short time." The other difference was on the Draw-A-Line 
Training score. The lack of clarity of meaningr ot a difference on this 
score by itself, together with apparent heterogeneity of variance, suggests 
th^t it is not a meaningful difference. 

Perhaps the most significant finding with regard to the paid employee 
role is that the parents in this group are almost all in the HiHi category 
on decision-making and learner scores. Coir.parison of the children of the 
parents in the regular HiHi and paid employee HiHi categories would thus 
not be expected to be great. Results from the previous section indicate 
that the extent of involvement in ^ cision-making and learner roles is 
related to differences among the children of such parents. Adding the .. 
factor of being a paid employee does not appear to strengthen the relation- 
ship to any great degree. 

Suimnary of Differences Related to Being a Paid Employee 

.fhe differences that relate to being a paid employee were minimal. 
The only main effects that occurred had little maaning in terms of resl- 
differences between high decision-making and learner paid employees 
and regular high decision-making and learner parents. The most significant 
finding with regard to the'^^id'^mpioylTT^ is that these parents, with 
few exceptions, are in the high decision-making and learner' cacegcfry. ^ 
Although there are clear differences among the children based on the extent 
of parent involvement, adding the factor of being a paid employee contributes 
little to the relationship. 



o 
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Current-Forner Corparisons 

The results for comparisons of current and former children are 
reported in this section. Main effects of current-former status essentially 
provide^ditional evidence for the already established fact that certain 
pre-school measures (e.g., Preschool Inventory) .are age-correlated. By 
presenting these results in a separate section it was possible to concen- 
trate on those findings that had the most bearing, on the primary questions 
of the study. Wliere a significant interaction occurred between current- 
former status and a primary variable (site classification, extent of parent 
participation, type of parent participation) it lips been reported in the 
appropriate section. 

It should be pointed out "that only those current-former differences 
that occurred when the total current and the total former samples were 
•compared are reported here. 'This provides results based on considerably 

V 

larger samples than were available when current-former comparisons 'were^ 
made after the subjects had been divided on extent or type of parent 
participation. 

Academic Achievement >^ 

Highly significant current-former differences occurred on the Pre- 
school Inventory as indicated in Table C37. As would be expected, 
the former children as a group -had higher mean scores for number of ^ 
items correct than did the current .children. .The abilities measured by the 



Preschool Inventory are, of course, age-correlated, making current-former 
differences highly probable if the age of the two groups differed by much. 



.ERIC, 
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Early in the course of the pru>"^c**, during a review panel, it was suggested 
that older children in the former group might achieve perfect scores on the 
Preschool Inventory. Not one child in the total sample attained a perfect 
score on this measure. 

Table C37 

Means and Analysis of Variance of Preschool Inventory S^^res; 
Current-Former Differences and Site Classification 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis of Varianc 




HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


E \ 


Current 45.61 


45.11 


46.21 


48.40 


Site 


3 


.93 


n.s. \ 


Former 53.78 


56.14 


54.63 


54.76 


Current- 
















Former 


1 


76.94 


.001 










Inter- 














f 


action 


3 


1.01 


n.s. 










Error 


376 







Motor-Inhibition Tasks 

Current- former differences were significant for the Draw--A-Line Training, 
Draw-A-Line Trial I, and Draw~A-Line Trial II. * On each of these measures, 
the former children as a group had higher mean scores than the current 
children. Previous research has established that these measures are age- 
correlated with older children typically taking longer to complete the 
drawing of a line under "slower" instructions. These results indicate that 
older children can slow down line drawing more when "even slower" instructions 
are used. 



Self-Concept 

Table C38' presents the results for Chi-Square analysis for current- 
former comparisons for those statistically significant Self-referent items 
of the Bro\vn-IDS. Significant differences occurred on the following bipolar 
items: Happy-Sad; Clean-Dirty; Likes uo Play with other kids^Doesn't like 
to play with other kids ; Bad-Good; Smart-Stupid; Scared of a lot of things- 
Not scared of a lot of things; Likes the way his/her clothes look-Doesn't 
like the way his/her clothes Ippk; and Sick-Healthy. In every case, the 
pattern was for the current children to endorse the negative item of the 
pair more frequently than the former children. 



Table C38 

Chi-Square Analysis for Significant Self-Referent 
Items of the Brown-IDS for Current-Former Groups 



Item 


2i 


i V 




Happy-Sad 


7.57 


^ .006 




.Clean-Dirty 


6^48 


.01 




Likes to Play with Other Kids-Doesn't 








Likes to Play with Other Kids 


6.30 


.01 




Bad-Good 
Smart-Stupid 

Scared of a Lot of Things-Not Scared 


4.83 
7.15 


.03 

,008 




of a Lot of Things 


12.02 


.001 




Likes the way his/her clothes look- 






# 


Doesn't like the way his/her clothes look 


6.24 


.01 




Sick-Healthy 


6.39 


.01 
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Previous research vith Head Start populations has also found significant 
age differences in the endorsement of positive alternatives, yielding a 
higher meari score for the older subjects. However, it is difficult to 
reach firm conclusions about the positive or negative nature of the child's 
self -concept based on age differences. Although older children endorse more 
positive alternatives, the. type of alternative they endorse must be taken 
in'to account as well as the point at which age differences occur and the 
age level at which positive self-referent endorsement reaches asymptote. 
Rather than any interpretation of self-concept differences based on age- 
related factors^ it might be productive to look ^t the characteristics of 
those younger children who endorse a significantly greater number of negative 
alternatives. It could be that self-concept differences are being attributed 
to age differences that are raally a comprehension factor association with 
younger age, or certain of the negative endorsement item's (e.g.. Scared of 
a lot of things-Not scared of a lot of things) could be realistically 
evaluated by younger children. These and other factors definitely have to 
be considered in evaluating current-former differences of Head. Start population 
children. At any rate, current-former differences alone are not critical to the 
questions of the study and need not be focused upon here. 

Current-former differences also occurred on a number of the items for 
the Teacher-refetent. Significant differences occurred on the following 
.items: Happy-Sac^ Likes to play wif.i other kid:.-Doesn't like to play 
with other kids; Bad-Good; Smart-Stupid; Likes the way clothes look 
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and Healthy-Sick. I^s with the Self-referent results, the pattern of 
differences was for the current children to endorse the negative 
alternative more frequently than the former children. 

\ 

Table C39 

Chi-Square Analysis for Significant Teacher-Referent 
Items of the Brown-IDS for Current-Former Groups 



Item X £ 

Happy-Sad 11.05 . ' .001 

Likes to Play with Other Kids — Doesn't 

Like to Play with Other Kids 5.26 .02 

Bad-Good 5.63 .02 

Smart-Stupid 11.02 .001 

Likes the Way Clothes Look — Doesn't 

Like the Way Clothes Look 3.43 .06 

Healthy-Sick 6 . 29 .01 



Self-Social Constructs 

Self-Esteem. ' A significant main effect for current- former differences 
occurred in the self-esteem subscale of the Self-Social Constructs Test. 
Inspection of €he means for current and former groups as a whole indicates 
that former subjects as a group had consistently higher self-esteem scores 
than current subjects. Previous research has established that self-esteem 
scores vary as a function of age, so current-former differences are expected^. 
Future research on Head Start populations should thus take age factors into 
account in the design of pre-post and ex post facto studies which use this 
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instrument. For the present study, the most significant aspect of this 
difference is its role in the interpretation of site differences. 

Identification with Significant Otliers . Current- former differences 
occurred on the Identification with Mother, Identification with Teacher, 
and Identification with Friends subscales. In each instance the mean 
differences for the current and former groups is for there to be a decrease 
in the level of identification with increasing age. Previous research 
on Head Start ^pulations has also found this difference, as well as 
differences in identification with ethnic origin. However, the greatest 
^.t^value of current^former differences in this study is to clarify the site 
differences discussed above. 

Preference for Significant Others . The only other significant current- 
former main effect was on the preference for Father subscale. The pattern- 
of mean differences by ^roup in this case was for the subjects in the former 

group to show less preference for father than the current group. This 

) 

difference has not been observed in previous research on Head Start 
population, bat may need to be taken into account in future research. For 
the present study it appears to ^e a clearly age-correlated measure that 
may have a role in the interpretation of other results. 
Behavior Ratings in the Classroom Environment 

The only significant main effect for current-former differences on 
the Classroom Behavior Inventory occurred on tlie Extroversion subscale. 
Former subjects as a group score higher on this scale than current 
subjects. What this dif'ference probably reflects is the greater social 
interest and ability to relate to others that accompanies increasing 
age in this particular age range. 



.ERIC. 
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Behavior Ratings in the H ome Environment 

Significant main effects for current-former differences occur on both 
the introversion and Distractibility subscales of the Home Behavior 
inventory. These results are shown in Tables C40 and 041-. On both subscales 
the former subjects as a group received lower ratings than the current 
subjects. Since these are both negative scales, a lower rating is inter- 
preted as, a positive difference between current and former groups. The 
rating of less introversion and less distractibility both correspond to 
the often observed and measured increases in socially oriented interpersonal 
behaviors and attention span with increasing age. 

Table C40 

Means and Analysis of Variance: Current-Former Differences on the 
introversion Subscale of the Home Behavior Inventory 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis of Variance 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 


_£ 


Current 


4.75 


5.59 


4.81 


4.97 


Site 


3 


1.29 


n.s. 


Former 


3.93 


4.36 


4.63 


5.07 


Current- 
Former 


1 


3.94 


.05 












Inter- 
actioti 

Error 


3 

273 


1.22 


n.s. 
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Table C41 



Means and Analysis of Variance: Current-Former Differences on tliO^ 
Distractibility Subscale of the Home Behavior Inventory 



Mean Score by Site Classification 



Analysis of Varicince 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


LoLo 


Source 


df 


F 




Current 


7.56 


7.73 


6.74 


8.10 


Site 


3 


1.3U 


n.s. 


Former 


6.66 


7.00 


7.13 


7.22 


Current- 
















Former 


1 


2.88 


.09 












Inter- 


















action 


3 


1.05 


n.s. 












Error 


273 







Change Ratings of Children by Their Parents 

Significant current-former differences occurred on the following sub- 
scales of the Child Now and Then Scale: Social Then, Social Kow-Then, 
Learning and Activity Then, Learning and Activity Now-Then, and the 
Affective Now-Then. On the Social Then and the Learning 
and Activity Then subscalos the pattern is for the foj-mer children to receive 
hicjher ratings from their parents. This means t hat former pare nts porcoivcd 

their children as having higher j-cvels of social beliavior andj^ more ^ 

learning and activities than did the current parent's. A critical aspect 
of the interpretation of these differences is the time perspective involved 
for current and forr.\cr parents. Both groups of parents were to rate their 
children as t hey are at present (How) and as they were a couple of yc-ars 



ago (Then) . For tlic current parents this-4-nvolved-a~timfr-p'>rspcctiva.JJ:liiit_ 
included a pi;c-Head Start period for the child on zhe Than rat;ng. For 
the Former '^nrcnts the time perspective would probably include tba 
period when their children were in Heac'. Start. 
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Regardless of the time perspective, the current parents were rating 
children approximately a year younger on the average than were former parents. 
This alone could have influenced the ratings since many of the items would 
be expected to be rated differently at different ages. But it is also 
possible that the ratings reflect the influence of Head Start i*.volvement 
for the children. The ratings on the former children in the Then period 
would place many of them in Head Start for the time period being rated by the 
parents. Ratings fcrc the current children based on the same time difference 
would place many of them in a pre-Head Start rating period for the parents. 
This could mean that the former children were rated at a time when their 
parents perceived them as being very active, learning a lot and developing 
social skills . . . all of which was related to their attendance in Head 
Start. Since current children had yet to enter the Head Start experience 
they received lower ratings for the same behaviors. ^ 

Noii-signf icant differences on the Now subscales of the Social Then 
and Learning and Activity Then actually contribute to an understanding of 
this difference. The current- former mean difference on both of these scales 

is negligible, but both current-former group means are above those for the 

I I 

Then subscales. TJhus, the children who are now completing their first year 
of Head Start exp<^rience are little different; on the ratings that their 
parents give them in these two areas, but are different from the ratings 
given when the time perspective for the ratings was two years in the past, 
when the former group would have. been in the Head Start experience but the 
current children would have not yet experienced it. 

The current-former differences on the Social Now-Then, Learning and 
Activity NoW-Then, and Affective Now- Then scales all follow a pattern for the 
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fomcr subjects to show less increase In the level of rating £ro. the Then 
to «o» scores. This «ans that current subjects as a ^roup were rated as 
Changing «re L soclal.e.otional. and learning-activity areas over the 
past two years than were £or«er subjects as a group. Again, the ti.e 
perspective used in the ratings ™ay have a direct bearing on the interpretation 
of these results. The lower level o£ change in £orMer children could be 

and has been sustained. For the current children, change as a result o£ Head 
Start-experience had Just occurred and gave .he.^higher .o„ ratings. 

■ Resulted in a larger discrepancy between Then and Now ratings. The 
,act o£ different ages between cu-rrent and former groups could >lso 
„ilounce t;e ratings. Younger children do luve .ore developing to do 
than Older children, but the age range for the children rated here places 
• both groups in a rapid development period. Equally plausible Is a current- 
,or„er difference based on the particular time when the Head Start experience 



occurs. 



ary uj. t^n^^j^^ ^ 

Main effects fo/ current-fomer differences were all very likely due 
to the approximately one year age difference between these two groups. 
I„ addition. Where differences were found, the age-correlated nature of the 
measure' had typically already been established by previous research. Some 
the results do help in interprekng site classification differences, or 
extent and type of parent participation outcomes. However, it is the inter- 
actions between current-former status and the primary variables reported in 
other sections that are of greatest importance to this study. 
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Parent Participation and Program Quality' 



Head Start guidelines were used to determine the areas of program quality 
that would be evaluated. Nine areas were originally taken from these guidelines. 
Since curriculum was not covered in the guideline^ it was added to the list. 

By interviewing Head Start administrators and other personnel, and by 
using ^he guidelines for both regular and planned variation centers, a large 
pool of items was constructed. These^items were selected for administration to 
Head Start staff and parents. They were evaluated by exi)erts, and final forms 
were tested in a pilot study. The final outcome was a series of questionnaires, 
one for each group of informants, covering recruiting, psychological servicesy* 
health services, nutrition, volunteer services, career development, administration. 



and curriculum. 

True program quality, of course, can only be reflected in its outcome — 
the benefits to children, parents and, in a larger sense, society. An attempt 
has been made to assess some of the program effects on parents, children, and 
institutions. All of these are aspects of program quality, and -are dealt with 
elsewhere in this report. The characteristic of programs evaluated in this 
particular section are those thatJHeiidu Star±,has J^ajLLJiSHj:^ related to the 



ultimate goals of Head Start. Informants included Head Start teachers, teacher 
aides, center directors, and the chairmen of the center committees. Parents 
were asked questions about the value of the program, the quality of the staff, and 
how their children liked Head Start. 
. Evaluation of Program Quality by Center Staff t Site Differences 

Separate questionnaires were developed for center directors, center committee 
chairmen, teachers, and teacher aides* The questions asked of each group consisted 
only of those questions which were judged as being appropriate for each group of 
informants. The length of each questionnaire varied from group to group. 
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The statistical analyses were not very powerful for the center directors' 
and committee chairmen's ratings, since there could only be one rating for 
each center. With the low N involved, applying a non-parametric test was 
considered, but such tests are generally less powerful than parametric tests. 
Since there were only two statistically significant differences obtained in 18 
analyses, nine for center directors and nine for chairmen of center committees, 
using non-parametric analyses would not have added meaningfully to the con- 
clusions reached, A more important point in interpreting these ratings was 
an examination of consistency across raters and across areas. All" of the teacher 

ratings and half of the teacher aide ratings were significant. There was a 
0 . I 

very high level of agreement between these two sets of ratings and those of the 
center directors and center committee chairmen, suggesting that the differences 
found were real, even though not statistically significant because of the low 
N involved. 
Ratl- .;^s by Teachers 

Table PQ-1 contains mean scores for each area of program quality as evaluated 
by teachers grouped according to site ^classifications. All of the differences 
across sites were significant. There was also considerable consistency for the 
different areas. The teachers in HiHi centers rated their programs highest on 
all but two areas, and the ratings^on these two are very close to the highest 
ratings by teachers in other groups. Teachers in the Ix>Hi groups, where parents 
are involved only in learner roles and not in decision-making roles, tended to 
view their programs more negatively than those in other centers, and do so quite 
consistently across all program quality areas. 
Ratings by Teacher Aides 

Table PQ-2 contains scores for each area of program quality as evaluated 
by teacher aides. Four of the differences across sites were significant based 
on the ratings of teacher aides. Aides in HiHi centers rated their centers higher 
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TABLE PQ-1 

Teacher Ratings of- Program Quality by Site Classification: 
•Mecin Scores and F Value 





Site Classification 
Hi Hi HiXo Lo Hi 


Lo Lo 

/ 


J 


df 






10.07 


7.66 


7.00 


9.72 


10.56 


3/46 


. .001 


Psychological 
Services 


4.29 


l'.57 


1.08 


4.00 


13.31 


3/47 


.001 


Social Services 


13.71 


11.23 


5.85 


12.18 


17.60 


3/47 


. .001 


Health Services 


15.71 


14.64 


13.69 


13.73 


2.89 


3/48 


.05 


Nutrition 
Program 


31.58. 


31.21 


25.00 




) 8:79 


3/48 


.001 


Volunteer 
Services 


12.86 


10.93 


9.93 


12.55 


7.10 


■^3/48 


.001 


Career Develop- 
ment 


15.07 


i3.23 


10.85 


15.73 


17.17 


3/47 


.001 


Administration 


22.14 


15.57 


16.38 


22.18 


5.99 


3/48 


.01 


Curriculum 


42.07 


38.14 

0 


32.77 


38.27 


10.31 


3/48 


.001 
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TABLE PQ-2 

Teacher Aide Ratings of Prograr.i Quality by Site Classification: 

Mean Scores and P Value 







Site ^Classification 










Area 


Hi Hi 


Hi Lo 


Lo Hi ' 


Lo Lo 


.F 












Recruiting 


10.-36 


, 7.00 


8.07* 


9.25 


9.77 


3/49 


.001 


Psychological 
Services 


1.79 


0.33 


0.13 


1.67 


10.97 


3/49 


.001 


Social Services 


7.71 


7.72 . 


3.53 


6.08 


14.33 


3/48 


.001 


Helath Services 


5.41 


4.41 


@> 


4.33 


1.41 


3/49 


n.s. 


Nutrition 
Program 


24.29 


24.67 . 


22.20 ^ 


^^2^83^ 


3.96 


3/49 


.05 


Volunteer 
Services 


(Teacher 


aides were 


not asked 


to eva 


luate volunteer services) 


Career Develop- 
loent 


' 11,50 


10.00 


9.00 


11.42 


2.16 


3/49 


- 'n.s. 


Administration 


10.07 


& 


9.07 


9.17 


2.06 


3/49 


n.s. 


Curriculum 
> 


36.57 


33.50 


33.20 


33.58 


0.83 


•3/49 


* n.s. 



than aides in other centers on six of the nine areas. Aides in Hilli centers 
gave ratings for nutrition which were very close to the highest ratings. As 
with the teachers, the LoHi centers were rated poorly by the aides across most 
of the program quality areas. 
Ratings by Center Director 

Table PQ-3 .contains mean scores for each area of program quality as 
evaluated by Center Directors. Only two of the ratings are significantly 
. different across sites, those for social services and curriculum.? The Center 
Directors were not quite as consistent as teachers in ^aluating HiHi centers 
as best across all areas, but five of the ratings were highest for the HiHi 
centers including the two areas involving significant differences. HiHi 
center director ratings placed their centers second in two other areas* 
Ratings by Committee Chairmen 

Table PQ-4 shows mean scores for each area of program quality as evaluated 
by Committee Chairmen. None of the differences across sites Were significant 
based on committee chairmen ratings, but five of the eight program quality areas 
were rated higher by chairmen, in the HiKi centers, and two others were second 
highest. Again, the LoHi centers tended to be rated poorly in comparison with 
^the other site groups with the ratings in six of the eight areas being the 

0 

lowest obtained and second lowest in the other two. 
Summary:' Ratings of Program Quality by Center Staff 

At least in the opinion of their staffs, HiHi centers have a generally 
higher level of program quality. The LoHi centers have the lowest level of 
quality, followed by the HiLo centers. 

There wap remarkable agreement between the ratings of the four different 
categories of center staff. Even though the center chairman and center director 
ratings tended not to be significantly different across sites, their ratings 
generally agree with those of the teachers teacher aides, where significant 



TABLE rQ-3 

center Director Ratings of Program Quality by Site Classification: 

Mean Scores and P Value 
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Site Classification 
]{± Hi HI Lo LfiJii 


LO LO 


•p 

-£. 


df 


__p 

-— ■ 


Recruiting 

« 


10.50 


8. AO 


9.20 


9.20 


1.55 


3/lA 


n.s. 


Psychological 
Services 


A. 75 


l.AO 


3. AO 


2.80 


2.61 

1 


3/lA 


n.s. 


Social Services 


11.75 


9.60 


8.60 


9.00' 


i5.97 ■ 


3/lA 


- ' .01 


Health Services 


16.75 


17. AO 


17.80 . 


15.00 " 


,0.80 ' 


■3.1A 


n.s. 


Hutrition 
Program 


28.75 


29.60* 


26.60 . 


31. AO 


1.35 


3.1A 


n.s. 


Volunteer 
Services 


14.50 


11.60 


11.20 


11.^0 


2.A6 


3/lA 


. n.s. 


Career Develop- 
taent 


21.75 


20.80 


20.60 


22. AO" 


O.IA 


3/lA 


n.s. 


Administration 


18.00 


17.60 


17.00' 


19. AO 


1.3A 


3/lA 


••. - n.s. 


Curriculum 


A3*. 50 


. 3A.00 


3A.00 


35.60 


'A. 93 


3/lA 


N . .05 
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TABLE rQ-4 

Coiranittee Chairman Ratings of Program Quality by Site Classification: 
\ . ^ Mean Scores and F Value 







Site Classification 










Area 


Hi HJ. 


Hi Lo 


Lo Hi 


Lo Lo 


F 


df 




Recruiting . 


8.80 


8.25 


7.60 


10.00 


0.85 


3/15 


n.s. 


Psychological 
Seirvices 


(Center Chairmen v.'ere not asked to : 


•ate psychological services) 


Social Services 


13.40' 


12.25 


9.60 


13.00 


1.07 


3/15 


n.s. 


Health Services 


12.00 ' 


10.25 


11.20 


11.50 


0.40 


3/15 


n.s. 


Nutrition 
Program 


17.20 ' 


16.50 


13.60 


16.00 


1.67 


37l5 


n.s. 


Volunteer 
Services 


11.40 


8.75 


8.00 


8.75 


2.45 


3/15 


n.s. 


Career Develop- 
ment 


19.00 


19.00 


12.40 


20.00 


1.04 


3/15 


. n.s« 


Administration 


23.20 ' 


22.50 


18.00 


23.50 


0.79 


3/15 


n.s. 


Curriculum 


3.20 


3.00 


3.00 


2.50 


0.24 


3/15 


n.s. 
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differences were obtained* Different staff were selected for informants 
because they had high exposure to everything that goes on in the center, 
and they should have had different cultural, educational and training back- 
grounds and different functions in tho" program, ^■nien teachers and teacher 
a ides shoy high agreement and significant differe n ces across si tes in most . 
areas of program quality, and when center director and center chairman 
ratings parallel closely the order of ratings' across site classifications, it 
suggests that the ratings actually are a reasonably valid assessment of program 
quality at a gross level of measurement. 

Alternative interpretations are that the rer>ponses would include the 
possibility that ratings were consistent across staff because they measure 
only general morale within a center, or that there was a prior agreement of 
some kind about the rating by tha staff within a center. If there is a staff 
morale componeAt, this might be a strong indicator of program quality in and 

of itself, but there are other reasons to believe that this was not the case. 

I 

A general "halo" or morale effect should show up in all areas, not 3^i^t some, 
and there were many centers where one aspect ^of the program vas rated highly 
and another poorly. 

Prior agreement about ratings also seems unlikely. The center staffs were 
carefully informed that their individual evaluations would not be communicated 
to anyone, and this should have reduced at least son^ewhat the need to be 
defensive. Further, the staffs of most centers were not entirely positive 
about everything in their program. They >were critical of some aspects of 
programming. In addition, a general agreement should have led to almost no 
differences in attitude of different staff. VThile the agreement was exception- 
ally high, there were areas where different types of staff di sagreed. O ne 

notable example was the attit udes of teachers and teacher aides to the 

nutrition program. Teachers in the LoLo centers felt their nutr ition program^ 
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wa s much worse than those in other centers. Aides in the same U>Lo centers 
ranked their programs higher than aides in other groups of centers. 

The overall conclusion th^t the ratings of ^tnff (in rf . nrfisent to some 
extent the quality of t he program and that HiHi centers are likely to have 
relatively high prog ramgu ality across almost all areas, while the loHi centers 
are inore^JjMelv Jo be lower in q uality. 

The LoLo centers did not rank as high in the ratings as HiHi centers, 
but the staffs of these centers did rank their programs as having generally 
high quality in most areas. One aspect of program quality, according to Head 
Start guidelines, is parent participation, and the centers would rank at 

the bottom of the group on this characteristic. In these ratings, the remaining 
areas of program quality are ' at least moderately correlated - if one is high, 
then many of the others are likely to be high. It is interesting that, in the 



opinion of staff in LoLo centers, the other areas of program quality are not 
at all related to this low level of parent participation. 



Comparisons of Site Classifications in Individ ual Are as of Program 
Quality ''' 

Although the results suggest that program quality tends to be a general 
factor and that a program high in one area is likely to be high in others as 
well, there were some differences across individual areas. 
Recruiting 

overall, according to their staffs, HiHi' centers had done the best job of 
recruiting. The mean scores indicate they rated recruiting as "good" to "ex- 
cellent," the most severely disadvantaged children were well represented, and 
parents were generally well informed about the Head Start^ram. Recruiting 
quality was evaluated as nearly this high in U>Lo cent^/s*, but in the other 



^Although the staff in LoLo centers evalua^^ ?^ L^^f oreaf ^ per- 

data on age of children suggests that they m^/not be recruiting as fJ^H f^^ 
centaqe of younger children as other centetf< However, there are a few more rural 
centefs ^ the LL> group, and travel m,/>e a problem in recruiting yo^inger 
children ♦ / / 
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centers where parents were involved in only one role, ratings drop off to the 
fair to good range* 
Psychological Services 

All of the HiHi centers provided psychological consultants with ^-easonable 
to excellent credentials* Teachers and teacher aides both indicated that 
classroom visits were at least somewhat useful, and teachers indicated that 
referral for treatment averaged between "not very valuable" and "somewhat 
valuable*" While two of the LoLo centers did not provide psychological 
services, the others apparently had excellent service. The teacher aides 
particularly felt that the classroom visits of the psychological consultant 
Vere very useful, a rare response in any other centers. Two of the HiLo centers 
provided no psychological consultant, and most of the centers in the loHi and 
HiLo groups who provided service either had no classroom involvement or poorly 
qualified consultants, and felt generally that referrals resulted in little 
help« 

While the HiHi centers clearly provided the best general psychological 
services, even there the evaluation of the psychologist's ability to actually 
help children with problems was not very high, at least in the teachers' 
opinion. There is.no way to evaluate the reasons for this based on present 
data, but a thorough examination of type and effectiveness of psychological 
services offered in Head Start is indicated. 
Social Service 

Again/ there is a high general agreement aniong the four groups of raters 
'in a given type of center, and the differences across site classifications are 
significant for all but the center chairman ratings ♦ The HiHi centers evaluated 
social services well above others. The LoHi centers evaluated social servites 
as quite '|>oor. ^Ho teacher rating in a LoHi center averaged above "somewhat 
valuable;" and most were negative* Many of the teacher aides in these centers 



\l 
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^ their social ---"^^^-^ "-n^ ^ .r.^u.w... While the LoHi group had 

generally poor ratings in other program quality areas, the quality of the 
social service programs in LoHi centers tends to be particularly poor. 
Nutrition 

In general, the HiHi centers again appeared to have good programs, and 
the LOHI centers were somewhat voak. However, there was more disagreement 
among different types of raterf on quality of the nutrition program than on any 
other area of program quality. The biggest disagreem ent was in the LoLo 
gfipters. Teacher -aides and administrators in those centers felt their program 
„as wV nle teachers felt it was poor. These same teachers rated other . 

^rts of their program very highly, so their feelings were reflected specifi- 
cally toward w hat they viewed as an uns atisfactory nutrition grogram. There 
may have been a difference in attitude as to what makes up^a good program, but 
many of the items were rather specific, such as whether children helped prepare 
snacks, and differences among staff should not have been this great. 
Medical 

The ratings of medical and dental services were quite high in all centers. 
The lowest ratings suggested a reasonably adequate service. There was a 
significant difference in the teacher ratings for different site classifications 
although this is the smallest proportional difference obtained for teachers. 
ProgrW where parents were involved in decision-making, i.e., the HiHi and 
HiLo centers, re.,orted slightly higher ratings of medical apd dental services 
than the other two groups of centers. 

Medical and dental services provided to Head Start children are probably 
quite good. They are kimed at giving ch|ldren the basic health and dental 
care they need, and the items that were selected to assess quality of the » 
service pertained only to these basic services. There was no attempt to 
measure exceptional .services provided. Based on the informants- ratings, all 
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four types of centers appeared to be doing a good job of providing basic 

health cart. 

Curriculum 

The items used to assess quality of curriculum included some specific 
questions about availability of materials and classroom conditions, but 
were mostly items calling for judgements of quality of. different aspect-s of 
the program. There was little variability across centers on the specific 
questions about materials and conditions. These seemed reasonably adequate 
in most conters. The other questions, while difficult because responses 
called for value judgements on the part of the .raters / did rei>alt in i»ome 
differences. Once again , the HiHi centers indicated they had the better 
programs. The center directors in HiHi centers felt their programs were 
pcirticularly strong in the area of curriculi^. 

Even though there were differences, all ratings were at the high end 
of the scale. Nearly all of the staff seemed to feel that their progr-ams 
were "very effective." But this was found in the pilot study sample so a 
further category was added, "really excellent," above it. The HiHi center 
directors evaluated their program as somewhere between "very effective" and 
"really excellent." 

The items used to evaluate quality asked the raters to evaluate the 
impact of their program on children in eight different areas. If programs 
with different types of parent involvement had different philosophies and 
emphasized different aspects of curriculum, there should have been differential 
responses to these items. A careful examination of the ratings does not show 
this type of difference. The highest ratings for all types of centers wore 
typically on their ability to provide success experiences for the children 
and on helping children "develop self-expression. The lowest ratings were on 
teaching children self-discipline. The HiHi staffs rated their programs higher 
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on all areas, and the LoHi staffs rated their programs lowest, but still in the 
"very effective" range. Head Start staff are obviously proud iof their progrojns 



and feel they are doing an effective job. 
Career D.evelopment 

The WLo centers appear to have the edge in career development, although 
the HiHi centers rank a close second. The I^Hi group again viewed their 
programs as considerably below the others. The average score of teachers in the 
LoHi group indicates thac they see the program as only "somewhat effective," 
while the other groups generally view it as "very effective," bat not excellent. 
Administration 

In administration, the LoLo centers also appear to have a slight edge, 
with HiHi centers a close second. The LoIIi centers again scored lowest on 
administration. 

Parant Attitudes Toward Program Quality 

. " ■ ^ 

•Hie parents' attitudes did differ depending on the site classification. 
Parents in HiHi si^e^ felt the quality of the center staff in their programs 
was higher! There were no differences in their feelings about the value of 
the program to their children, or in their feelings about how their children 
liked the progrcim. 

One reason why t>^ore were no differences in parent ratings of value of 
service and child's liking for the program was probably the very high level 
' of all the ratings in these areas. The parents generpUy felt that Head Start 
is a good program and that their children like it very much, regardless of 
the extent of parent participa' ion in that program. These results are 
presented in Table PQ-5. 
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TABLE PQ-5 

Parent Attitude Toward Program Quality by Site Classification: 

Means and F Tests 



Area 



Quality v)f Personnel 

''Value ^ f Service 

Child's Liking for 
Program 



Site Classification 
HiHi HiLo LoHi LoLo 



df 



5.82 5.16 5.45 4.31 "^3.23 3/452 
16.31 15.76 15.60 16.69 .85 3/456 



9.73 9.68 9.49 9.52 



1.09 3/456 



.05 
n.s. 

n.s. 



^ 

Observer Ratings of Program Quality 

There v;ere only five program quality areas where .it appeared likely that 
observers could obtain, in a ^rief period^f time, reasonable data on program 
!^.quality. Team leaders examined the facilities and the nutrition program, and 
then observed the classroom in operation to evaluate teacher/child interactions, 
thQ teacher aides, and the childrens' behavior. Since a maximum of five ratings 
for \>ach type of site are available, tests of significance are not very power- 
* ful, and none of the differences across sites were significant. Table PQ-6 
' shows the means for each site classification. 

' Once again, despite the lack of significant differences across site groups, 
the consistency with which HiHi centers rank higher in program quality is 
readily apparent. However, there is a major difference between observers 
ratings and those of program staff. The observers rated the LoLo centers 
poorest, where their staff rate them nearly as well as HiHi centers. 

Despite their agreement with staff ratings in assigning higher quality 
to HiHi centers, the observer ratings- should probably be discounted as pro- 
viding support for major differences across site groups. Their exposure to 
the program and classroom was far too short to assume much reliability of the 
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ratings, and there was too much opportunity for contamination of their 
ratings by their knowledce of rhe extent of parent participation. They 
were in charge of collecting data that wuld make the purpose of the 
study fairly apparent and the extent of parent participation 'in a given 
center equally apparent. 

TABLE PQ-6 

Observers Ratings of Program Quality: 
Means and F Values 





HiHi 


HiLo 


LoHi 


Lolo 


F 


df 


P 


Classroom Facilities 26.75 


^ 22,60 


24.60 


21.40 


.17 


3.15 


n.s« 


Nutrition Program . 19.50 


17.20 


16.20 


18.80 


.51 


3ll5 


n.s. 


Teacher/Child 
Interactions 


25.00 


24.80 


24.60 


21.40 


.81 


3.15 


n.s. 


Teacher Aides 


6.50 


6.60 


5.80 


5.80 


.75 


' 3.15 


n.s. 


Childrerls' Behavior 


26.00 


24.60 


22.80 


21.60 


1.00 


3.15 


n.s. 



General Conclusions on Progr am Quality 

The ultimate major goal of Head Start is to benefit disadvantaged children, 
and the only true measure of program quality must lie in that long term 
influence. However, there are some aspects of the day to day running of the 
program that can be assumed to be realted to that long term goal. These are 
the characteristics of the program that Head Start planners have tried to 
implement and Head Start evaluators have tried to assess. As such, they 
provide one set of criteria for assessing program quality. 

Although there were many measurement problems, and statistical significance 
was not present in many cases, the general pattern among the findings was 
surprisingly consistent. Centers that were high in parent involvement in both 
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learner and decision-making roles were also high in nearly all areas of, program 
quality. The overall 'consistency of results makes this conclusion very 
difficult to reject. 

The evidence is not as strong for the further conclusion that, if parents 
are only partly involved, program quality is higher where they are involved 
in decision-making rather than learner roles, ^ut throughout the data, the 
HiLo centers tended to be somewhat above the LoHi centers, and, in fact, the 
LoHi centers were usually those v;ith the lowest ratings of program qxiality. 

Thus far, parent participation, particularly in 'decision-making roles, 
seems* an important adjunct to program quality, but there is a contradictory 
■ finding. The IoIjo centers tended to rate their centers as having higher 
quality programs, at least in the opinions of their staffs, than those centers 
where parents were involved in only one role. 'There is no available infor- 
mation or data that indicates why staff in LoLo centers rated their programs 
as high as they did. One possibility is that the loLo centers actually have 
poor quality pro^rams.but that their staffs were defensive and rated the 
programs higher than actual quality warranted. This seems quite unlikely, 
since the LoHi centers and' the HiLo centers also have limitations in parent 
involvement that do not meet H.:ad Start guidelines, and should have sho<.m some 
of the same def ensiveness. Instead, the LoHi staffs were critical of their 

own programs. . ' 

One of the more tempting and reasonable hypotheses is that loho centers 
nay have an administration and staff that do not agree- with Head Start guide- 
lines on parent participation, and feel that the program can best be run by 
professionals. With this attitude, they have built what they view as excellent 
programs. And, in fact, the programs may be excellent, even thoughylimited in 
meeting some of the goals and objectives of Head Start, such as involvbment of 
disadvantaged parents. 
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When we then consider the other programs, where some attempt has been made 
to involve parents, the broad pervading nature of program quality in Head Start 
centers becomes an important variable in explaining' results. A generally 
positive relationsTiip across air of the areas of program quality was noted 
With*' some exceptions, when quality was high In one area, it was likely to be 
high in others. While parent participation Is ah ^Independent variable in this 
study and program quality was presumably a dependent variable, par eat participa- 
tion is actually only one of *the many characteristics of program quality that are - 
major objectives for Head Start programs. The HiHi pr jrorns are apparently 
high quality programs generally, and the fact that they are also high in ' 
quality of parent participation is not surprising. The parent participation 
itself may be a reflection of the ability of the administration and staff of 
these centers %o build quality programs in every area. 

The difference between HiLo and LoHi programs does add to the possibility 
that parents may have a direct impact on program quality. -Parents are involved 

in both site classifications, HiLo and LoHi, but in a passive role as learners 

\ 

in one and a\far more active role as decision-makers in the others. \^ere 
they are assisting in decisions, the programs tend to be stronger. This could, 
of course, still be related to the existence of more capable administration and 
staff in HiLo centers — sufficiently able so that they can encourage and allow 
decision-making, while the LoHi centers have staff thay may not be as comfort- 
able with parents except in more subservient learner roles. But if so, one 
wonders why the staffs of HiLo centers have not also strengthened the learner 
role in their centers. 

Although the evidence cannot be completely conclusive, it is possible that 
parent involvement, particularly in decision-making roles, does have an influence 
on program quality. It is fairly certain that parent involvement is, at a 
minimum, related to program quality, except in those centers where parent 
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participation is almost entirely lacking. V?hen parent participation is 
essentially lacking in a center, as in the LoLo centers, the program may 
still be strong in other areas. 
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The Impact of Parent Participation on Institutions 
Changes Report^jsd by Parents 

Meetings were held at each of the 20 Head Start centers and parents were 
asked to identify and list all of the institutional changes which had occurred 
in their cornmunity as a result of parent involvement in Head Start. A total 
of 249 changes were reported by the 173 parents who attended the meetings. 
The reported institutional changes were then evaluated and classified by type 
of change. Only 132 of these changes met the criteria for changes involving 
Head Start parents. Table ICl contains a summary of the number and types of 
changes reported by the parents. Types I through in Table ICl are the same 
types of changes reported in a previous study of institutional changes in Head 
Start (A National Survey of the Impacts of Head Start Centers on Community 
Institutions / by Kirschner Associates^ Inc.). Type V was added because some 
groups of parents believed that very important changes in their communities 
occurred involving parents in fund raising or in the Head Start program. 

^he numbei. of reported changes was significantly greater in centers where 
parentis were highly involved (X^ = 32«67^ 3 ^.001). The n\imber of changes 

reported at each center ranged from 0 to* 18, and varied according to the 
center's classification. The five sites with low parent involvement in' 
decision-itfaking and learner roles reported a total of only eight changes* The 
five sites with high parent involvement in learning but not in decision-making, 
reported a total of 31 changes. A total of 40 changes was -reported by the five 
sites with high parent involvement in decision-making but not in learning, 
smd the five centers with high parent involvejnent in both decision-making and in 
learning reported a total of 53 changes. In general, the greater the ^' nvolvenjent 
Of parents, the more institutional clianges were reported. The largest difference 
was between the sites with involvement of some kind and the sites with low parent 
invplvement. More than four times the nximber of changes wer ©^reported in each of 
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TABLE Id, 

Frequencies of institutional Changts Reported by Parents 
Tit Each of Twenty Head Start Centers Grouped According to 
. Extent and Type of . Parent Participation 



i * i 
Type of Change 


Site Classification 


High Decision 

Making/High 

Learner 

Site 
1 2 3 4 5 


High Decision 
Making/Low 
^ Learner 

Site 
6 7 8 9 10 


- Low Decision- 
Making/High 
Learner 

Site 
11 12 13 14 15 


Low Decision- 
Making/Low 
Learner 

Site 
16 17 18 Iv 20 


Increased Involvement 
of Poor with Institu- 
tions 

Type I 


2 19 2 9 
Total 23 


6 14 4 3 
Total « 18 


1 6 '5 3 ^ 2 
Total = 17 


3 2 
^Total « 5 


Increased Institutiona 
Employment of Poor 

Type II 


t 

2 1 1 
Total = 4 


1 . 1 
Total = 2 


1 

Total - 1 


Total = 0 


Greater Educational . 
Emphasis on Needs of 
Poor 

Type III , 


2 2 4 5 6 
Total « 19 


2 2 2 2 
Total = 8 


1 

•3 2 
Total - 5 


2 

Total « 2 ' 


Modification^ of 

^ Type IV 
: 


1 2 2 
Total « 5 


4 2 3 
Total = 9 


1 1 
Total = 2 


Total « 0 


Fund-Raising and 
Changes in Head 
Start 

Type V 


1 1 
Total « 2 


1 2 
Total = 3 


13 11 
Total = 6 


' 1 

Total = 1 


Total Number of 
Changes Involving 
Head Start Parents 


8 4 14 9 18 
Total = 53 


14 ' 1 8 9 8 
Total - 40 


5 7 8 6 5 
Total = 31 


6 / 2 
Total = 0 
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the three site groups where parents were involved in comparison to changes 
--reported in the site group with low involvement • 

The types of institutional changes 'reported by parents at the qenter 
meetings are presented by site group in Table ICl. The LoLo site group with 
only eight reported changes had five of those changes in the category of 
increased involvement of the poor. with institutions (lyoe !)• The LoHi site 
group also had more than one-half of their 31 changes in this category and 
six changes iriVolving increased fund-raising and parent involvement (Type V)\ 
Site groups where parents were involved in decision-making, the HiHi and HiLo 
sites, had a higher " number of changes in the Type I category, but these 
changes were not more than half the total as was the case with the LoLo site 
groups and LoHi groups v;here parents were not involved in decision-making. For 
the HiLo group, eight changes led to greater educational femphasis on th6 par- 
ticular needs of the poor (Type III), nine changes involved irodification of 
health institutions (Type IV) , and only three chc^nges were reported involving 
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fund raising or increased parent involvement. 

The five centers having high parent participation in both decision-making 
and learning indicated that 42 of the 53 changes were in the categories of 
increased involvement of the poor with institutions and greater educational 
emphasis on the particular needs of the poor. 

Where parents were not actively involved in Head Start, institutional 
change involving parents appeared to be minimal. The few changes reported 
indicated primarily increased involvement of the poor in institutions. Much 
more change appeared to have occurred with increased parent involvement, but 
when involvement was only in the learner role, mcsc changes tended to be in the 
Type I category. Where parents were involved in decision-making. Type I 
institutional changes were still frequent, but changes in employment of the 
poor and improvement of medical services were much more likely to occur as veil. 
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. Kirschner and Associates found that 50 percent of institutional changes in 
their sample were Type III and 26 percent of the changes were Type IV. In this 
study approximately 50 percent of the changes were Type I and 25 percent were 
Type III changes. Several reasons may contribute to this difference. The 
studies were made during different time periods, and changes in policy of the 
Head Start program may have resulted in different emphas es^ within the program. 
Another contributing factor may have been a different sampling of centers — 
this sample was stratified to cover equally the different types of parent ■ 
involvement. And there were different respondents used for reporting and listing 
changes. 

Tv?o Most Significant Changes 

The parents were also asked to selept the two most significant changes 
which had' occurred in their community as a result of parent involvement in 
Head Start. This created a potential list of forty changes. The objective was 
to -identify the mo.st si^gnificant institutional changes which had occurred in 
each community. Results are summarized in Table IC2. Each of the changes 
selected by parents as important was evaluated by two criteria. First, vras it 
an actual institutional change? Second, how important actua?.iy was that change 
to low income families? The following three examples il-lustrate how these 
judgements were made: 

—An important change but not an institutional change . A Head Start center w?.s 
in need of equipment and supplies, so the parents organi.:ed a massive fund-raising 
. campaign for the center's improvement. Through rummage and bake sales and can- 
vassing for donations, the parents were successful in raising two thousand 
dollars over one and one-half years. The funds were priiTiarili used to purchase 
craft supplies, playground and audio-visual equipment for the center. 
- An institutional change with continuing benefits. The Head Start nurse explained 
to the parents that"" the medical services provided for the coranunity's low income 
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TABLE IC2 

Summary of the- Two Most Significant Institutional Changes 
Identified at Parent Meetings 



Site Classification 



No Significant 
Changes Due to 
Parent Partici- 
nation 



Highc-^f Decision Making 
High Learner 2 

High Decision Making 

Low Learner 2 

iow Decision .Making 

High Learner 1 

LC/» Decision Making 

Low LearncFr 7 



Total 



12 



important Change Institutional Institutional 

But Not an Changes With Changes With 

Institutional Continuous Significant 

Change Benefits Impact ^ 



11 



8 



families were inadequate. Head Start parents then arranged meetings wAth local 
medical professionals to obtain health and nutrition information and to increase 
the professionals' awareness of the needs of low income residents. Vtorking 
together, the local doctors, nurses, and the parents initiated community 
preventative health programs and increased the availability of services to low 
income families. ^ 

— An institutional change with significant impact . Head Start parents 
organized over 500 comx^/jmity residents to^sign petitions atid write letters tc 




put political pressure on state representatives to maintain funding, for a 
day care center that was to be closed due to lack of funds. These funds were 
forthcoming and the day care center remainei* open. Since interest and involvement 
by the parents and other residents continued, the day care center was expanded 



and became a community center for low income and migrant families • .It provided 

infant and old age facilities, a library and literacy classes, emergency food' 

and clpthing supplies, a rescue mission, and a community social worker. The 

center had become the hub of continued institutional intervention and change 

with new plans including such action as migrant labor reform. 

Three of the twenty centers reported no changes, one center reported only 

one change, and five of the reported institutional changes were classified as 

bfeing either not sufficiently important to warrant inclusion or not involving 

parents. This means that 12 changes were classified in the category of no 

'significant change: six from the three centers reporting no change, one 

from the center reporting only one change, and five rated as unimportant. 

Nine of the other changes reported by parents were relatively important, but 

were not institutional changes. 

Of the 19 remaining changes, each of which was judged as an institutional 

change, both from the point of view of the judges and from the point of view of 

the parents, 13 occurred in centers where pcirents.had a high involvement in 

decision-making. These results suggest that the decision-making is not only 

critical in relation to amount and type of change, but is also related to how 

important institutional changes will be. 

The conclusion reached was important enough to v/arrant .further test -of the 

relationship between type and extent of parent dpvolvement and importance of 

change. A further check was made using both expc t and naive judges to test 

■• 

the 'conclusion. 

if 

Judges' Ratings of Importance of Changes 

Six judges were asked to rank brief descriptions of tKe 33 changes in 
order of importance as institutional changes from^ least important to most 
important. AU six judges had experience in some aspect of Head Start programs 
or evaluation of Head Start* 
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The highest and lowest ranking on each institutional change was eliminated 
following the procedure described by Dawes { ) . A mean ranking was computed 

on the four remaining ranks. The mean rankings were tlten ranked and the ranks 
used to compute a Kruskal-V?allis one-way analysis of variance across the four 
different groups of sites. There was a statistically significant difference 
between the four site classifications with respect to the importance of the 
institutional changes (H = 10.55, 3 df , £ <.02) . Sites classified as 
providing high opportunities for involvement in both roles were judged to have 
reported the most important institutional changes. Sites classified as high in 
opportunities for decision-making and low in opportunity for learning activities 
were judged to have reported the next most important changes. Sites having low 
parent involvement in decision-making and high involvement in learning activities 
had the third most important changes. Sites classified as having low parent 
involvement in both roles reported the least important changes. 

Ranking of the 33 changes was also obtained from four naive judges who 
did not have any expedience with Head Start. The highest and lowest rankings 
were not eliminated due to. the small number of judges. A Kruskal-VJallis one-way 

analysis of variance on therankingof mean rankings was significant (H = 22.26, 

r 

3 af , <.001). The order of importance of the changes was identical to the 
order obtained from- the six professional judges. The order of importance agreed 

*upon by all ten judges, was highest for sites with, high parent involvement in both 
roles, followed by high involvement in decision-making and low involvement in 
learning, then low involvement in decision-making and high involvement in 
learning, with the least important changes occuring in sites classified as 
having low parent involvement in both roles. . ^' 

The professional judges were not as consistent as the naive judges in tiieir 
ranking of the changes. The correlation between the six professional judges'' 

"Gratings ranged from .36 toTeTonean = .59) .^Correlations between the four naive 
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judges' ratings ranged from •?! to ♦S? (mean = .82), This may be attributed 
to the professional judges responding to extraneous cues or to attributing a 
degree of significance to a change beyond that v;arranted by the information 
provided in the brief descriptions. 

Parent Participation Scores of Parents Reporting Institutional Changes 

Table IC3 contains the mean parent participation scores of parents partici- 
pating in the meetings to report on institutional changer.* The scores are 
reported by site classification and type of role. 

An analysis of variance, single class\f ication, was run exmong the* four 
score groups on the decision-making score (F^/ 169 8,13, £_<,001), lecirning 
score (F^, 169 = 3.95, £^.01) and total or combined parent participation 
score (F3, 169 = 6.85, £<.001). Significant dif ferences.V7Gre obtained among 
the four site groups* with respect to parent participation scores for the 173 

r 

parents who reported on institutional changes. The standard deviations are 
large in relation to the mean scores and indicate a wide range of parent partici- 
pation for those parents attending the mee^-^ngs. The differences among the 
four groups of sites confirm the selection of sites having certain characteristics 
and'are of the magnitude and direction expected as a result of thu selection 
procedure used. 

The it^an parent participation scores for parents attending the meetings 
were substantially higher than the mean scores of other parents included in 
the study. These data may be interpreted as indicating that most of the 
parents who reported on institutional changes had extensive experience in their 
Head Start programs, and had the kind of experience that would ms^ke them 
knowledgeable- aljout institutional changes and parent involvement in those 
changes. 
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r. . . Tabic IC3 

: • Means and Standard 1 nations 
Of Parent Participation Scores by Site 



Site Classification 


Parent Participation. Scores By Roles 


Decision 
HaVinR Learn ina 


Decision Making* 
llean S.D. 


Leiming 
Mean S.D. 


Total . 
Mean S.D. 


Dlgh High 
High 3/>w 
Low ' High 
Low Low 


12.4 7.9 
11.9 7.6 
9.0 7*6 
7.3 8.8 


20.4 8.4 
1.8.3 9.9 
16.9 8.6 

11.5 9.0 


32.9 14.8 
30.2 15.9 
25.5 15.3 
16.8 16.7 



The Role of Parent involveroent in the Stages of Instit utional Change 

There are six Stages of change in which parents can be involved. Table 
ic4 indicates the involvement of parents in each of these stages. One ^problem 
in Table 1C4 is that there were few changes in IoIxd centers and the involvement 
of parents can be examined only in term- of four actual changes. 

The first stage involves how parents learned of the need for the change. 
Ther.e were only minor differences, with parents learning about the need from 
other parents in ^bout half the changes reported. There is a slight indication 
that Where parents are ndt involved in dec ision-mz 'ting roles, they are a little 
less lik'.ly to have indicated the need for the cha.. 

The second stage relates to who urged the pareuts to take an' interest in 
the change. In tno HiHi site parents took the initiative in involving other 
parents in seven of the ten changes. This did not occur at all in the loLo' o 
sites and only tw-.ce in each of the other types of sites. The high level of 
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involvement of parents in the HiHi sites seems to lead to increased interest 
in change and involvement by parents. This may have resulted from the greater 
opportunities for communication among parents in the HiHi sites. 

The third stage involves parent involvement as related to the source of 
solutions. In the LoLo centers three of the four solutions were suggested by 
professional staff. In the other 'three groups of centers parents were more 
likely to have suggested the change • vniere they did not do so individually they 
were likely to be involved through the center committees or policy councils, 
which were often instrumental in suygesting changes. Development and presentation 
of ideas fbr solutions .by parents was highest in the HiHi centers. * 

The fourth stage involves provision of support for the parents involved 
in trying to institute the change. • There is some evidence that parents in 
HiHi centers vrere more independent and received less outside support involving 
professional staff time. Parents in HiHi centers reported four cases in which 
support came only from other parents? something which did not occur in any of 
the other sites. In the other sites, where parents were involved, support V7as 
generally provided by professionals or other community groups. 

The fifth level is concerned with what brought about the changes and how many 
parents were actually involved. The HiHi centers once again show a high degree 
of parent independence. Changes there were likely to occur J:hrough the initiative, 
of parents and to inyolve large numbers of parents. In the HiLo centers, where 
parents were involved in decision-making, they were also involved in bringing 
about some of the 'ch?iiges, although most of the changes wer§ handled at adminis- 
trative levels, in centers where parents were low in decision-making they 
were almost never directly involved in bringing about the change. 

In those sites where parents were involved in decision-making they also 
tended, in many instances, to press for continued improvements and increased 
change. This did not occur in centers where parents had low involvement in 
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decision-making. 

High parent participation in both roles is reflected in involvement of 
parents at all of the stages of institutional change, \flhere parents are highly 
involved in either role they are likely to -play an important part in initiating 
the ideas for change, and in suggesting solutions to problems. Parents are a 
little more likely to be influential, and much more likely to press for 
further improvement, if their center involves them in decision-making roles 
rather- than learner roles. \^en parents are highly involved in both roles, 
their function in institutional change is likely to be the greatest. They are 
muqh more likely to take the initiative in involving other parents, functioning 
with greater independence and less need of administrative staff support. Solu- 
tions are more likely to come directly rather than through committees, and a 
large number of parents are likely to be involved not, only in the change but 
in pressing. for continued improvement. 
Parent Perceptions of the Effects of the Changes 

Parents responded to open-ended questionnaire items concerning the effect of 
the change on: (1) themselves, (2) their child irt Head Start, (3) the 
neighborhood, (4) the Head Start program, and (5) other community institutions. 
There were differences between the site groups in the number of differing 
. responses made by the parents. The LoLo group made a total of 13 different 
responses while the HiHi group mdde a total of 50. Both of these groups' 
total nximber of different responses may be underestimated because there were 
fewer significant changes for which parent response questionnaires were com- 
pleted than the other site groups. ' The'LoLo site group had only four significant 
changes reported, but had parent response questionnaires for all of these changes. 
The HiHi group on the other hand, had ten significant changes but parent 
response questionnaires were completed for only six of the ten changes. 
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The dominant theme running through parent response concerning the effects 
of the significant changes was one of significant personal benefit and increased 
awareness and understanding of many things affecting the parents themselves, 
their families and community institutions. Many parents indicated that they 
had acquired a better understanding of themselves, felt more independent, 
and had gained a sense of purpose. Parents in the HiHi centers reported 
several areas of personal benefit as a result of the changes. Some were able . 
to obtain employment or further education. They pIso felt that they learned 

more about their communities and gained increased understanding of the iirportance 

J- 

of other people's ideas and opin'a.cns. In the political area, parents reported 
an increased understanding of the goals and operation of Head Start, a new* 
awareness of the effects of legislation on , Head Starts and direct experience 
with the function of leadership. / 

Parents' in the three site classification groups reporting parent involve-- 
ment reported a greater understanding of the needs of children, including 
health n€Neds, and an increased ability to raise children more effectively. 
There were very few comments from parents in the LoLo site group. In commenting 
on the effects of the changes on their children, parents stressed the improvement 
of learning experiences and opportunities and expressed a belief that their 
children were learning more as a result of the changes. Parents also perceived 
several effects in the area of social relationships. Children were fslt to be 
getting along better with other children, learning to respect each others 
property and to understand better each others culture. In centers where the 
• significant- changes involved health institutions, parents frequently expressed 
relief and appreciation for the much better health enjoyed by their children. 
They We grateful for the elimination of discouragement and pressure of trying 
to pay for all of the medical services they had received through Head Start. In 
many instances parents reported a marked iiAprovement in their childrens' health 
and disposition as a result of some' of the ch nges. 



Neighborhcx)d changes reported by parents to be a result of the change*? 
included an increased interest in Head Start, improved medical services, 
increased pride in the neighborhood, safer neighborhoods, and increased social 
interactions and friendships. A few parents repqrted an increased awareness of 
the needs of the neighborhood and of the importance of communication, cooperation 
and the sharing of ideas* 

Parents report that many of the impor tant c hang es wer e directly related 
to improved Head Start programs*^ These changes were highly consistent with 
the goals and objectives of Head Start in designing and implementing high 
quality programs for children and parents. 

The effects of the changes on other community institutions included 
increased community interest and awareness of the needs of low income families,/^ 
additional funding and financial support, increased use of agencies and services, 
and increased parent involvement in community organizations other than Head 
Start. ' 

One of the more striking bits of information was the paucity of comments 
from parents in the LoLo sites. Parents in the HiHi sites tended to provide 
moxe information and more favorable comments than parents in other sites. 

There were a few instances in which the effects reported were not 
positive. Those mentioned were creation of a negative attitude toward Head 
Start and contribution toward a feeling of insecurity and uncertainty for a* 
child. However, the overall impression formed from the parents' comments 
concerning the effects of the changes was very positive. Parents believe the 
effects to have been beneficial in many ways. 
Permanence of the Two Selected Changes 

Parents at the center meeting discussed three additional questions 
concerning the two selected changes. Had there actually been a change? Was 
the change still in effect? How did the parents feel about the change? The 
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answer to the first question was affirmative at the sites where a total of 
33 changes had been reported. (Throe centers in the LoLo site group reported 
no changes and one center in the HiLo site group reported only one change.) 
The answer to the second question, about the permanence of the change, was ^ 
affinnative for 32 of the 33 reported changes. The remaining change, 
reported at a site in the LoLo site group, was still in effect, but future 
continuation of the change was uncertain. Similarly, in answer to the third 
question,' parents were described as feeling "positive^ "better," /'pleased/' . 
or "enthusiastic" about 25 of the changes, feeling "that the change would 
expand" vith respect to two , changes, feeling "continued concern" about one 
cliange, and "important" a boat one other change. One of the remaining clianges, 
at a center in the LoI/:> -site group, v;as a change about which the parents did 
not care. Thefe^as no infor.nation concerning how .parents felt about the 
other 'change which was reported at a^ente: in the LoHi site group. 

.The parents reported that in fact, there had been definite changes. All 
but one of the changes were still in effect, and they tended to view the 
changes positively. 
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Summary and Discussion 
* 

. There appears tg^be a pattern which indicates that number and importance 
of institutional changes were related to extent and type of parent invo]vemePt 
and in the' context of Head Start programs. Where parents had minir.ai involve- 
ment or were not involved in either l«?arner or decision-making roles, few 

chcmges were reported. 

Where parent participation was evident (e.g., HiHi, Hilx., and LoHi sites) 
institutional changes were readily apparent and could be documented by parents 
and institutional i-epresentatives. The significance and importance of the 
changes appeared to be greater where parents were involved in decision-making 
roles rathir than learner roles. However, the largest number of changes and the 
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most important changes app-ared to occur in those sites where, aiftajority of 
thfe parents were highly involved in both learning and decision Hking 

activities. ; 

Some of the changes reported by parents were perceived as being 
significant vby the patents, but were not institutional changes. Parents, 
in sites having parents involved in decision-making, appeared to be able 
more readily to identify and describe institutional changes which had a 
significant and lasting impact on large numbers of low income families. 

Extensive parent involvement in Head Start centers appeared to be 
related to involvcanent of parents at all stages of institutional change. 
When parents were involved in either role or in both roles they were more 
likely to initiate the ideas for change and to suggest solutipns to problems 
than where there was little or no parent involvement. It appears that parents 
were a little' more likely to be influential in initiating changes, finding 
solutions to i,roblems, and pressing for.-^urther changes if they were in 
centers which involved them in decision-making activities rather than learner 
activities. 

When parents were highly involved in both roles the^r function in 
institutional change at all stages appeared likely to be far greater than if 
there was no involvement, or involvement in only one of the two roles. 

Support for this conclusion was based .n the information which inl^cated 
that parents were much ;nore likely to take the initiative involving other 
parents, function with greater independence, and to need l^ss support from 
professional staff in initiating and bringing about changes. Furthermore, 
■parents in HiHi sites appeared more likely to produce solutions directly instead 
pf through committees, to involve ^larger numbers of parents, and were nvDre 
likely to press for further improvement and changes than parents in the other 
tvo site groups which involved parents (HiLo and LoHi) . 
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Parents reported many beneficial effects resulting-Tifom the changes. 
These benefits were evident in terms of effects on parents, their children, 
neighborhood. Head Start, and coiranunity institutions. Permanence of the 
changes was readily apparent, and parents voiced a uniformly positive response 
to approximately two-thirds of the changes. 

Significant and critical institutional changes appeared to result from 
a canbination of factors. The ideal . ..ibination appeared to be parents who 
were interested in the welfare of their families. Head Start staffs who 
provided opportunities for parent involvement in both roles, staffs who pro- 
vided continued support and encouragement, community leaders w^o v;ere 
responsive to the needs of low income families, and federal and state policies 
and funding which provided a support base and climate conducive to bringing 
about change for the benefit of low income families. Failure to provide one 
or more of the four factors appeared to curtail the extent and effectiveness 
of institutional change. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

What can be concluded about the impact of parent participation in Head 

Start programs from this study? 

The reader is reminded again that the study is a post hoc effort. At 
best one can identify a number of noteworthy and valuable relationships. 
However, the temptation to carry them into definitive statements or conclu- 
sions as to cau^e and effect is a matter of informed speculation and cannot 
be based on the data from this one brief study. To produce hard, data-based 
conclusions about cause and effect with regcrd to parent participation is the 
task of future research. 

General Conclusions 

1. Results on all forx dependent variables favor high participation in both 
roles. Parents scoring high in both decision-making and learner roles. 

a. Appeared most satisfied, showed more self-confidence, had greater 
sense of internal locus of control, and greater assurance about their 
future. 

b. Had children who did best on both intellective and task-oriented 

measures. 

c. were more involved in more efforts to change community institutions. 

d. Were more prevalent in programs having high .quality. 
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2* Strength in the decision-makinr role appears to be more highly related 
to ppsitive or desirable findings in the parents, children, institu- 
tional change, and program quality than strength in Che learner role. 

3. Parents have very positive feelings about Head Start and view it as very 
beneficial to self, chiluren, and changing other institutions. 

4. Highly pari- ^pative parents continue or increase their participative 
style after children leave Head Start. 

5. fienters with younger parents seem to have higher participation in both roles. 

6. Centers with more repeating parents (second, third child in Head Start) 
appear to give preference to the decision-making role. 

7. Centers with low participation in both roles fared P9orest throughout 
the study. 

8. There is a selective factor relating to parent participation. Parents 
with more education and some previous history of involvement v/ere more 
frequently those showing participation in Head Start. The presence of such 
parents in the families served by Head Start seems to contribute to the 
level of participation and to the related effects on selves, children, 
programs, and community. 

9. There is heterogeneity in the strength and extent 6t parent participation 
by individual parents and in centers as units. Differences can be identi- 
fied and classified reliably, r 

10. There is a group of parents not involv.ed in Head Start. Main reasons appear 

9 

to be working parents and other young children in the home. 

. * 

The Impact on Head Start Parents 
1. Parents who were high in participation, especially those high in decision- 
making, were also high in feelings of ability to control their environment. 
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Feelings of ability to control their envifb'nfiient were high for all 
Head Start parents^ suggesting that mere* identification with Head Start 
may be an asset to parents* 

Parents who were high in participation also viewed themselves as more 
successful., more skillful, and better aMe to influence their envAronmont . 
Parents rating high in participation also reported higher pre-Hoad Start 
involvement. Further, their involvement in Head Sthrt appears to reduce 
other ^^tivities temporarily. Those parents participating actively in 
Head Start report *-heir level of participation in activities after their 
Head start experience is as high or higher than before or during. Former 
parents generally increased their activities outside Head Start., suggesting 
greater community involvement, 

Hea^ Start appears to have had less or no effect on the uninvolved parent. 
Head Start involvement appears to lead to an increase in personal self- 
esteem. Where involvement was lower, self-esteem was loweXw(^ighest self- 
esteem was in high decision-making sites. 

Former parents report reduced sel' -esteem. The data do not provide 
sufficient information to identify cause. One conclusion might be that the 
high esteem of Head Start parent^ has a time lindted dimension. Another 
possibility, which is more like:^^ is that the whole di-nension of support 
for parents is radically lacking in most institutions with ^ich parents 
must relate after Head Start, especially public sc'.icjls, Thps absence of 
support for parents may result in the reduction of one's self esteem. 
Certainly there is more evidence in general writings^ observations, and 
personal i^eports for this conclusion* 

The Impact on Head Start Children 
The extent of parent participation is a critical variable to the benefits 
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derived by the children from their Head Start experience. 
There is a strong relationship between high participation by parents 
and better performance on intellective and task-oriented measures « 
The children of parents with extensive par^ticipation in both roles pro- 
duced better scores on verbal intelligence, academic achievement, self- 
concept, behav'oral ratings in classrooms and at home, and change ratings 
in both learning and activities. 

The^^children of parents in centers which were classified as high in one 

or both roles scored better on child measu^-es than did, children at 

centers whica were classified as low or minimal in both roles. 

The children in LoLo centers were older; dnd might have been expected to 

score better on, age correlated mo^sures, yet hey did not*pferform as 

well as the younger children from centers classified as^ high in one or 

bottT^rolcs. 

The children of paid employees wei'e very similar to children of HiHi 

* * 

parents (a parallel result to finding that paid employees performed much 
as HiHi parentsK * , ^ 

The Impact on Program Cuality 
Program quality varies from component to component as well as from center 
to center < — . - 

Centers with high participation in both roles aiso fared best in program 
quality assessment. 

a. Staff at these centers reported better quality. 

b. Parent chairmen reported quality higher than chairmen at other centers, 

c. Evaluation team leaders assessments concurred with staff and chairmen. 
Some -components of program quality show comparatively low ratings in most 
or all centers. One conr'ludes that some very large permeating forces are 
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affecting such situations. Though participation may , have been high, 
^ and general program quality hign, some components did not necessarily 
receive high ratings. In fact, generally, the same component, psycho- 
logical services, was lowest. Overall, t^he quality of classroom, administra- 
tion, medical/dental and recruiting were reported as positive. Social 
services, nutrition and career development fluctuated. 
4. Centers classified as low. in both roles were reported as the second 

strongest in program quality by local staff and chairmen. Te? leaders, 
however, reported the same ^programs as poorest. Though many hypotheses 
have been formulated, no clear explanation has-been generated. The 
reliability of the data are questioned, and its use for any purpose 
beyond consideration for further study is discouraged. 

The Impact on Community Institutions 

1. Both the greatest number of changes and the more significant changes 
were ]^eported in centers rated higft i'h both decision-making and learner 
activities. 

2. The centers which reported the most significant kind of institutional 
changes were those where decision-making was strongest of the two roles. 

3. There was a direct relationship between the Extent of parent participation 

and the ability of parents at a center to recall and document changes. 

* 

Centers with high participation provided extensive information while at 
LoLo centers few changes could be reported. ' 

4. The extent to which parents from centers participated in all six stages 
of changes was directly related to th^ extent of parent participation. 
When the parents were high parti^ripants in bop* fbles there was greater 
involvement across the six stages than whqre there; was li.ttle involvocjent , 
or when there'f^as high participation* in only one role, 

„r • ■ • ■ . . ' . 

5. Significant and impprtant institutional changes appeared to be associated 



with ntimber of factors: 

a. ^Parents who were interested in the welfare of their families. 

b. Head Start staffs who provided opportunities for parent involvement 
in both roles. 

c. Staffs who provided continued support and encouragement, 

d[ Community leaders who were responsive to the need of low income 
families. 

e. Federal and state po-licies and funding which provided a support base 
and climate conducive to bringing about change for the benefit of 
low inccxne families. Failure to provide one or raore of the factors^^ 
appeared to curtail the extent and effectiveness of institutional 
change. 
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